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CHAPTER I. 


RS. MONTAGU LESLIE was 

pressed for time. This argued in 
Mrs. Leslie a detachment from environ- 
ment which was very remarkable. To be 
pressed for time in Tolhurst was a condi- 
tion which perhaps only a person whose 
energy was a trained virtue rather than a 
natural impulse could successfully exhibit. 
Mrs. Leslie was made for leisure ; but con- 
science, with its accepted pertinacity in war- 
fare against the natural man, had made 
her amiably strenuous ; and this without de- 


priving her of a certain tenderness, which 
20 
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indeed was her chief characteristic, and 
one which the professionally strenuous 
person is in some danger of losing. There 
was a dormitive quality about Tolhurst 
which caused most people who lived there 
to suffer from chronic inertia. In autumn 
they attributed this to the smell of the 
hops; in summer the heat tried them ; 
in winter it was the long, dark evenings 
which made for sleepiness ; while in spring 
weather it was simply the spring weather 
that was to blame for the peaceful lassi- 
tude which distinguished Tolhurst. The 
village lay on a southern slope, and was 
generally pointed out by travellers on the 
railway down in the valley below as look- 
ing “very picturesque up there on the 
hill.” Then would follow an invitation 
to some fellow-traveller, before the train 
swung away into the obscuring woods of 
Stuckley, to look out of the window; and 
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in winter-time the gazer would be able to 
see one of the most interesting old country- 
houses in the South of England. In sum- 
mer the thick leafage of the trees hid the 
place altogether ; but in winter the traveller, 
craning his neck a little as he sat with his 
back to the engine, could see, on the pleas- 
ant southern slope where the village slept, an 
old red-brick house with twisted chimneys 
and high, flat gables pointed with stone. 

“ That is Four-Chimneys,”’ the traveller 
with some knowledge of the district would 
say, to which the obvious answer would be, 
“* More like forty chimneys.” ‘To this the 
better informed voyager would append a 
bit of local history. ‘‘ Four-Chimneys,” 
he would continue, rustling his newspaper 
apologetically, and speaking in the detached 
manner which travellers forming an hour’s 
acquaintance in a train use towards each 
other—‘‘ Four-Chimneys is really a corrup- 
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tion, on the part of the country-folk about 
here, of ‘ Quatre Chemins.’ Yes, during 
Marlborough’s wars a number of French 
prisoners were detained in England. The 
men in this district were lodged at an old- 
fashioned farmhouse, which you cannot see 
from here, still called ‘ the Barracks,’ and 
the officers lived at a manor-house on the 
Stuckley road. Both officers and men were 
allowed out on parole to take exercise as 
far as the four-road-crossing which in those 
days used to be called ‘ the four wents ;’ but 
the Frenchmen named it ‘ Quatre Chemins,’ 
and Four-Chimneys it has remained. Mrs. 
Leslie was a Dering, and her family have 
owned the place ever since a Dering 
built it—Very curious ! ” the well-informed 
traveller would finish, and a newspaper 
might be offered to show that the instruct- 
ive conversation was at an end. 

Tolhurst lies far up on the hillside and 
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wholly detached from the railway which 
keeps a respectful distance of seven miles 
from it. Four or five times a day a South 
Coast express thunders through the valley, 
leaving behind it a long trail of white 
steam, which the wind tears to shreds. 
But the quiet village sleeps on undisturbed. 
And as voyagers on some storm-tossed 
ship may see within a harbour a stately 
vessel lying at anchor, white-decked and 
securely still, so travellers in the train 
through the valley may look up at the 
pleasant, sunny village lying secure, drowsy 
and peaceful, up there beyond the reach of 
noise and storms. Its church, with a gray 
stone tower and a peal of excellent bells, 
is a characteristic English country church, 
weather-beaten, yet serene. Its grave- 
yard, recently the object of Mrs. Leslie’s 
tenderly vigorous attentions, is now well- 
kept and neat. In the old days the villagers 
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had hardly cared to put up to the memory 
of their dead a tombstone which would 
soon be hidden by nettles and the lush 
growth of grass. But Mrs. Leslie, with a 
gift for orderliness, had rescued the me- 
morial stones from devastating weeds, and 
by her request the names of the dead— 
too soon forgotten—were traced again in 
recut letters. A windmill crowned the 
hill which rose behind the church; its 
sails moved lazily, as everything in Tol- 
hurst moved. No one was in a hurry 
there except Mrs. Leslie, who had taken 
the whole moral and material welfare of 
the parish on her shoulders, and who was 
often much employed in a house which 
spoke of nothing but rest and peace. 
Four-Chimneys had grown mellow with 
old age, devoid of any of the decrepitude 
which usually marks the passing of years. 
Its bricks had faded to a soft tone of gray, 
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covered for the most part with a web-like 
pattern of silver lichen. Its stone-mul- 
lioned windows with leaded panes were 
still erect, and answered to the line of the 
plumb. Its roof, from whence rose the 
tall twisted chimneys, had not sagged 
under generations of winter snows. Not 
a very large house, though built on gen- 
erous lines, it was unmistakably an old 
one, memory-haunted, kindly, rich, and 
quiet, and with windows that welcomed 
the light like eyes that welcome love. Gen- 
erations of men and women who had come 
forth from the old house had looked back 
to it across many miles of seas and con- 
tinents, from battle and camp, from sandy 
deserts or mountain snows, with a very 
passion of affection. 

Inside the house a sense of harmony 
pervaded all its pleasant spaces. No one 
had ever refurnished Four-Chimneys ; no 
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‘ 


one had ever “ restored” it or “done it 
up.” As carpets wore threadbare they 
were replaced, and damask curtains were 
occasionally renewed, but old gilt cornices 
still hid the curtain-rods over the windows, 
and blue worsted needlework on a white 
ground formed the hangings on the old 
four-post beds. The heavy furniture in 
the hall had been pronounced beautiful at 
one period and hideous at another, and 
had remained undisturbed until fashion’s 
wheel had turned round once more and 
pronounced it not only beautiful but valu- 
able. Some old leather trunks, curiously 
shaped with narrow bottoms—remnants of 
the days when gentlefolk made the grand 
tour in their own carriages and with 
trunks strapped behind—lay in one of 
the upper corridors under the slanting 
eaves. They belonged to the period when 
things were not given away; and when, 
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for instance, at her death a lady’s ward- 
robe might comprise the gowns and mantles 
—nay, even the wigs—which she had worn 
when she was a girl, and when to clear out 
superfluous possessions in a house, in order 
to let it more conveniently, was practically 
unheard of. ‘The atmosphere of the house 
—if atmosphere as we understand it does 
indeed exist—was touched with a distinc- 
tive quality, unsullied by the breath of the 
vulgar and undisturbed by the presence of 
the alien. Even the servants, called away 
by death or old age, bequeathed their 
situations to their children, and there 
were Springetts in the garden, Mercers in 
the housekeeper’s room, Murrels in the 
kitchen, and Hopleys in the stables from 
times long past unto this day. Names in 
the village altered as little as names at the 
big house; and the old women at the 
almshouse had ruddy young descendants 
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in the upland fields now learning to 
plough. 

Mrs. Leslie knew them all and believed 
in them all. She and her house belonged 
to them, and they to the house. Her hus- 
band had been wont to tell her that she 
had the true feudal spirit. 

Beyond the village was a large and un- 
accountably barren piece of land. Be- 
yond Tolhurst, in fact, there seemed to 
be nothing at all. Every one who lived 
in the neighbourhood went westward, 
whatever their business might be. Farmers 
drove their carts to Winborough market, 
ladies bade their coachmen take the Win- 
borough road. To eastward the roads were 
bad, and there was nothing but ploughed 
land, windy farm-steadings, and the re- 
mains of some twisted woods—the ancient 
hunting-ground of kings—to tempt trav- 
ellers farther than the village. In this 
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way no doubt it had gained its character 
for remoteness. No one was ever seen 
passing through Tolhurst, for the road 
led to nothing beyond, and was, besides, 
damaging to rubber-tyred wheels. No 
enterprising doctor had discovered it to 
be a health resort, no builder had specu- 
lated in building. There were only two 
large houses in the parish, Four-Chimneys 
and Cumberledge Park; and Cumber- 
ledge Park had remained untenanted for 
many years until, in comparatively recent 
times, the Duncans had rented it. 

The Duncans were a foreign growth, 
very oddly grafted on to the gnarled old 
tree-trunk of Tolhurst. They were dis- 
tressingly rich in a place where great riches 
were unknown, and they knew the price 
of nothing and were rapidly spoiling Tol- 
hurst. The Duncans (there were two 
brothers) had left Scotland for Australia 


/ 
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in their early young manhood, and had 
accumulated a vast fortune there. ‘There 
also, John, the elder brother, had married a 
handsome girl, too unobtrusive to be called 
vulgar, but without education, and with a 
horrid accent. Mrs. Duncan wore silk 
dresses in the morning, and varied her 
treatment of the villagers by first exacting 
deference from them and then addressing 
them nervously as equals. It was some 
wonder that she was not systematically 
defrauded. She had naively asked Mrs. © 
Hobson in the village if, until the new 
laundries at Cumberledge were ready, she 
would act as laundress at a salary of six 
pounds a week. And at Christmas-time 
she endeavoured so ardently to keep up 
old English customs that the vicar had had 
to restrain her from wholly indiscriminate 
gifts of blankets, dresses, coal, and boots. 
Already the Duncans had done much 
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to destroy the old simple spirit of the 
place. Miss Freda Duncan dressed very 
smartly on most days of the week, and 
on Sundays she caused the choir girls to 
turn their heads when she came into 
church in some far too fashionable hat. 
Gladys, called in the village “the plain 
one”’ to distinguish her from her good- 
looking sister, had been over-generous 
with reproof at various times. No doubt 
the large orders which the opulent family 
gave to small tradesmen and the like, were 
conducive to well-being in the village ; 
but when their valuable patronage resulted 
in the building out of a large new bow-. 
window by the local baker, in which to 
place his cakes, and when the butcher 
erected a villa called, in memory of his 
last year’s trip to the Engadine, “ Maloya,” 
then indeed it seemed as if the advent of 
the Duncans was a matter greatly to be 
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their sojourn were wont to talk as though 
Cumberledge Park had been very shabbily 
stolen by the Duncans, instead of being 
rented at a long price from Sir Richard 
Aylmer, still in his minority. 

John Duncan was generally spoken of 
as the lessee of the Park, but Andrew, his 
brother, lived with him. It was under- 
stood that the brothers had shared good 
and ill fortune alike together, and that a 
very strong bond of affection existed be- 
tween the two. Andrew was a quiet man, 
ageressively championed by his niece 
Gladys (the plain one), who seemed to 
be of opinion that a man of his slow 
speech might be overlooked. Gladys was 
perhaps the least attractive specimen of 
the millionaire family. The brothers 
themselves were very quiet men. They 
attended wool sales in London twice a 
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year, rode good horses, and were counted 
of better worth, though not so showy as 
the ladies. 

“I believe the children would rather 
I had not called on Mrs. Duncan,” Mrs. 
Leslie used to say. Her children’s admi- 
ration for her was demonstrated by a vica- 
rious observance of rigid etiquette and a 
leaning towards exclusiveness. But con- 
science had decided against the children, 
that it would be unkind not to call upon 
the newcomers at Cumberledge Park. Mrs. 
Leslie was one of those women whom con- 
science treats rather severely. 

For one thing, conscience subjected her 
to interruptions, and Mrs. Leslie was quite 
sure that that was what absorbed and 
wasted her time. It had not occurred to 
her that to be beautiful and sympathetic 
is a menace to ‘isolation and repose. She 
was a tall, fair, Saxon woman, very serene- 
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looking, wholly well-bred and charming, 
and with a passion for idealization which, 
by her husband’s advice, she endeavoured 
to restrain, without any success whatever. 
She idealized the villagers, and she ideal- 
ized her daily life until it had come to have 
a certain fragrance about it such as even 
a plain kerchief may get by being placed 
amongst leaves of the scented lemon-plant. 
She had five children, whom she adored, 
and whose faults she believed she saw 
plainly, and she had a husband whom 
she worshipped from force of habit and 
in whom she found no faults at all. Mon- 
tagu was one of the many blessings which 
had been showered upon her during her 
fortunate life. She often wondered why 
so many good things had befallen her. 

“TI have everything,” she used to say, 
and on Sundays in the grave old church 
she would during the Psalms praise fer- 
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vently the Giver of all good things. ‘‘ Thou 
hast anointed me with the oi! of gladness 
above my fellows,” was her favourite 
text. The church was in her endow- 
ment, the chancel was her care, and she 
or the children always filled the altar 
vases with flowers on Sunday mornings. 
In church she was amongst those who 
loved her and whom she loved. With 
her best dark-green velvet bonnet set upon 
her fair hair, and the sunlight streaming 
in upon her from a painted window, 
Millais should have painted her in the 
big square pew. 

“Even money,” she used to say during 
the General Thanksgiving, having finished 
a long sum in addition of greater blessings 
—‘‘even money has been given to me.” 
She had five thousand pounds a year of 
her own, and considered it in all simplicity — 
an enormous fortune. This was doubtless 
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because in her girlhood she had been poor. 
No one ever knew until her uncle died 
that Four-Chimneys would be hers; but 
she had lived with him there all her life, 
and it was not surprising that she should 
inherit the place. 

It was more by good luck than good 
guiding that she had ever come into the 
inheritance; for death had beckoned to 
Mr. Dering when he was unprepared for 
it and had made no will. He was travel- 
ling in Kashmir at the time, and was in 
camp far up the Lidder Valley, when ill- 
ness overtook him, and only a native 
doctor could be found to attend his last 
hours. But an Englishman, an artist in 
a camp near by, hearing of the curious 
misadventure called death which was 

likely to overtake a fellow-countryman, 
came to the tent under the blue pines in 
time to hear the doctor’s verdict. When 
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he saw Mr. Dering he remembered him 
as a member of the Committee of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club whom he used 
to know well. The Burlington Fine Arts 
Club seemed far enough away now from 
the blue pines whose feathered crests, 
unstirred by wind in the quiet valley, 
stood rod-like round the big white tent, 
or climbed the snowy hills like marching 
armies. An ice-green river brawled past 
the tent with a rushing, tumultuous sound. 
Some Kashmiris, in sad gray garments, 
hovered near by, waiting for the last news 
of the English sahib. 

“‘ He is going quickly,” the native doctor 
said. 

Mr. Dering beckoned to Leslie to come 
nearer. “I am dying without a will,” he 
said, “and I want you to make one out 
for me—also to see my wishes carried out.” 

Montagu fetched paper and pen, and 
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the doctor, who had his fingers on the 
dying man’s pulse, said, “ He won’t be 
able to make a will. He has not the 
strength for it; he is going fast.” 

Mr. Dering opened his eyes and fixed 
them upon Montagu. His head was quite 
clear, and he said, ‘‘ There is no time left, 
it seems, to say very much.” 

The doctor, without moving from his 
place, signed to Montagu to begin writ- 
ing. 

““T am going to put some trust in you,” 
said Mr. Dering. “There are various 
persons to whom the legacies which I 
propose leaving them will be very valuable. 
And there is my niece, whose future de- 
pends upon me.” 

The doctor fetched a little weak brandy- 
and-water and gave it to him. 

“Write down that I leave everything I 
have in the world to yourself, and let me 
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sign it. Then, while I have strength, 
come close to me, and I will tell you what 
I want done with the money. If I die 
before I have finished all I want to say, 
I shall still have been able to tell you 
some of my wishes.” 

The brandy had revived him a little, 
and he signed his name to the document, 
while the bearer, who could write English, 
and the native doctor witnessed it. 

““ Come nearer to me quickly,” said Mr. 
Dering, “ and bring your pen with you.” 

His niece’s name came first. His pro- 
perty and almost the whole of his fortune 
would be hers. Then came some legacies, 
and Mr. Dering gave the names clearly, 
even spelling them so that there should 
be no mistake. 

“I am stronger than he thought,” he 
said once with a smile, and went on dic- 


tating. 
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When he had finished Montagu put the 


paper under the sick man’s hand. 

‘“‘ Barbara must have trustees,” he mur- 
mured. Then he took the pen to sign his 
name, but faintness came on and hemor- 
rhage, and Philip Dering died. 

His will was proved to be in order so far 
as it went, and Montagu Leslie went home 
with it, and found at school the girl to 
whom the greater part of Mr. Dering’s 
fortune and the old red brick house had 
been bequeathed. 

A romantic attachment followed, and 
over deeds and settlements the young man, 
who had come with his hands full of good 
things, became engaged to her, and they 
were married within six months of her 
leaving school. 

Barbara was not then the rich girl that 
she became afterwards. It was a happy 
story altogether—her marriage, and her 
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increased fortune, and Montagu’s suc- 
cess. 

Montagu Leslie was in those days at 
what his admirers called “the zenith of 
his fame.” Mr. Leslie specialized in six- 
teenth-century literature, and had made a 
special study of Boehme. He had laid this 
beautiful soul under the microscope, and 
had invited the world to come and ex- 
amine it. Montagu could never have 
written of the common herd of writers 
or thinkers; but he had reserved to him- 
self this exquisite personality, had lived 
with it, had unearthed a few rare and 
beautiful letters about it, and had finally 
made it his own by virtue of the art which 
he expended upon it. For some years 
afterwards he lived on his fame as the 
writer of the life of the mystic Boehme. 
He was an artist to the finger tips—an 
artist in mind perhaps more than in aught 
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else, for in what is vulgarly called “ liter- 
ary output,’ Montagu was held by some 
to have been disappointing. But he was 
incapable of turning out literature by the 
yard—at so much per thousand words— 
and undoubtedly he was beginning to be 
forgotten until his “ String of Amber 
Beads” appeared. ‘The “‘ String of Am- 
ber Beads” was a series of golden thoughts 
gathered from life, very beautiful and very 
well written. Bound in dull gold, and 
with a green silk nbbon tying the limp 
covers together, it had an enormous sale 
at several Christmastides. Women and 
cultured young men bought it by the dozen 
to give away, with a suitable inscription 
on the fly leaf. Its price—five shillings 
nett—made it just a little more presentable 
than a Christmas card, and some of those 
thoughtful buyers who had taken the 
trouble to mark various passages suitable 
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to the recipient of the book added in this 
way to its value. Women who believed 
that “one man had found the pilgrim 
soul”? in them, slept with the amber- 
coloured book beside their beds and read 
it in the mornings. 

Montagu himself treated the “ String of 
Amber ”’ very lightly, and still based his 
fame upon Boehme. Much of his own mys- 
ticism had been put into the book, much 
of his own delicate personality. His spe- 
cial period was the sixteenth century, and 
he often said that he knew he had been 
born three hundred and fifty years too 
late. In saying this, Montagu was con- 
scious of a certain regret and pity for the 
age that had missed knowing him. His 
fervour for the past and his regret for de- 
parted customs found an outlet now in 
Morris-dances, folk-lore, and pan-Celtic 
conferences. He explained any idiosyn- 
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crasies in his nature by saying, “‘ That is 
the Celt in me.” His religion was a wide 
one. He believed in most creeds and in 
all heresies, and the smaller the sect the 
larger his faith in it. At present Bud- 
dhism claimed his attention, a cult to 
which he had been converted by read- 
ing ““ The Soul of a People.” Doubtless 
Buddhism embraces many millions of be- 
lievers, but its esoteric teaching has not 
become vulgarized in England yet; if it 
should ever so become, Monty would 
probably profess something else. He ig- 
nored politics, but had leanings towards 
the restoration of the temporal Papal 
power ; and had written one violent poem, 
not devoid of genius, calling down the 
wrath of Heaven on the Americans for 
the war in Cuba. : 
He was never violent, except on paper ; 
for he was a gentle fellow, one who could 
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not hurt a fly, as they say, and who on 
his part did not want to be hurt. Many 
things hurt him—ugly wall-papers, loud 
voices, vulgar women, self-opinionated 
men. He avoided them all, and lived 
in a library exactly suited to his tastes 
and his requirements. It was book-lined 
and smelt fragrant of calf bindings. ‘The 
' sun shone temperately through the leaded 
panes of the windows, making faint pat- 
terns on the polished floor of the interior, 
where all was harmonious and quiet and 
beautiful. Only his wife was ever allowed 
to penetrate to the room uninvited, and 
even she must leave all disturbing things 
outside it. The very walls preached peace, 
and Mrs. Leslie loved to come there and 
rest and sit with Montagu. 

It was a rich man’s fancy to have the 
room so heavily carpeted—save in the deep 
bay window where the sunlight shone on 
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the polished floor—that hardly a step could 
be heard crossing it. Sometimes of an 
afternoon he would lead one of his chil- 
dren by the hand and allow the youngster 
to look at his books and papers. Ned, he 
thought, might write his life some day, 
and Ned was the child who was allowed 
oftenest into the room. 

Persian literature absorbed him at pres- 
ent. Monty indeed was always absorbed 
in something at present, and the book 
that engaged him would commonly be 
carried about in his hand. He was 
hardly ever seen without a book, and 
had more than once been photographed 
with one. 

His outward appearance was distin- 
guished looking, and there was a touch 
of pedantry about his dress which suited 
him admirably. He took snuff habitually 
out of a snuff-box with a Grignon crest 
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old-fashioned style with his delicate fore- 
finger. The portrait of him at Four-Chim- 
neys shows a student-like man with an 
old calf-bound book in his hand, one finger 
held between the covers to mark the place 
where he had been reading. The trans- 
parency of his features has not been mini- 
mized by the artist, who, moreover, has 
caught his air of refinement unfalteringly. 
It is a patrician face, from the broad, high 
forehead and silky hair to the sensitive, 
beardless mouth, and the fine lines of the 
smooth jaw and chin. 

“I can never imagine,” Montagu used 
to say, looking at his own picture, “ how 
I came to be the father of romping boys 
_and girls.” None of them were like him : 
they were very ordinary children ; and his 
wife, looking fondly at the picture as she 
hung upon his arm, used to say: “ They 
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take after me, Monty; I am a very ordi- 
nary person.” 

“You are very dear to me,” her husband 
made reply—he had never said an unkind 
word to her in his life. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was to a music lesson at Winborough 
that Mrs. Leslie was taking her children 
this afternoon when she was more than 
usually pressed for time. She looked at 
her watch and begged the footman to put 
the violin-cases into the carriage as quickly 
as possible. For one who had been 
taught to believe that she could ever 
hear Time’s chariot wheels behind her, 
Mrs. Leslie’s agitation was not outwardly 
disturbing. It was superimposed upon a 
very serene nature, and had never lined 
her face, nor traced wrinkles about her 
quiet, kindly eyes. Rather she had 
adopted for duty’s sake a prevailing fashion 
2 
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which would always be a misfit. The uni- 
versal stirring of conscientious energy 
abroad in the world, and the thundering 
of those chariot wheels which hurry earth- 
dwellers like a henwife scaring hens in 
order to make them move more quickly, 
had deepened Mrs. Leslie’s already deep 
sense of duty, and she endeavoured to 
march quickly. But it was difficult to 
persuade Tolhurst to alter its step. Tool- 
hurst was accustomed to slow music, and 
preferred it to any other. 

** Get in, dears,’ said Mrs. Leslie, ‘* and 
I will go and say good-bye to your father.” 

He came out on the steps in a courteous, 
deliberate way he had, which often helped 
to calm Mrs. Leslie in her more feverish 
moments. He smoked a cigar tranquilly, 
and evinced an interest in his children’s 
departure in the manner of an elderly 
and indulgent friend rather than in that 
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of a father. His five boys and girls dis. 
liked him, and endeavoured to conceal the 
fact. Their feeling, however, was vaguely 
guessed at by their mother, to whom it 
was a matter of perplexity that they: did 
not appreciate him better. 

“What! all going to Winborough ? ” 
he said to them, as, still smoking and in 
his leisurely way, he leaned over the door 
of the large wagonette and tucked the car- 
riage-rug comfortably about them. “ All 
going to Winborough to thrum the light 
guitar?” 

“Two of us are going to play the guitar, 
two the violin, and one the mandoline,” 
said his elder girl literally. The elder 
Leslie girl was not so good-looking as 
her parentage warranted; and Montagu 
thought, with a slight sense of amusement, 
that she did not look her best when she 
tried to snub her father. 
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His wife covered his hand with her own 
for a moment, and pressed the delicate 
fingers under the carriage-rug before the 
horses started. She was always a little 
shy of giving Montagu a caress before the 
children. 

When she parted from him she loved 
to hear people exclaim, “ How hand- 
some he looks!” ‘‘ How courteous he 
is!” and it always disappointed her that 
her children’s tongues seemed unframed 
for this form of exclamation. Her elder 
girl pulled the restraining carriage-rug 
out impatiently before they were halfway 
up the drive, and kicked her knees free 
with a little wriggling, dissatisfied move- 
ment which seemed to her mother like in- 
gratitude. She herself, when Monty used 
to give her nosegays of flowers which 
he had tied, containing some scent which 
she particularly disliked, would always 
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wear them till they faded, and then she 
would keep them in water. 

Polly looked away as she encountered a 
certain sadness in her mother’s eye; and, 
in order to change a subject which had 
never been begun, Mrs. Leslie said, “I 
do hope nothing has been forgotten. Mrs. 
Mercer wanted me to take something to 
be mended, and there is notepaper to be 
matched. I must stop for a moment on 
our return to ask how Mrs. Hobson is, if 
we are not late.” 

“There is heaps of time, you darling 
thing,” said Polly, anxious to atone for 
her inability to share her mother’s mys- 
terious and unaccountable preference for 
her father. 

*¢ T will stay at the music lesson till half- 
past three, and then go and fetch Violet 
at the station, and come back for you. 
What are you going to practise to-day ? ” 
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“That beastly thing of Chopin’s,” said 
Master Tom, who had been called musical 
all his life, but himself knew better. ‘Tom 
had ‘“‘ chucked music ” since he had been 
at Eton, and when he helped with a con- 
cert now, he did so in a lordly fashion. 

“ There’s a rotten thing of Schumann’s 
> said Polly, “ besides ‘ Simple Aveu.’ 
I don’t know why we always get such 


too,’ 


loathsome pieces to play.” 

‘But you play the ‘ Simple Aveu’ so 
nicely, Polly,” protested Mrs. Leslie. 

“* T suppose we shall have to play it again 
at the concert,” said Polly with resignation. 

Mrs. Leslie did not lean back in her com- 
fortable corner of the wagonette, for, being 
afraid that they were late for the music 
lesson, she thought that by sitting well 
forward in her seat she was accelerating 
speed and urging the horses onward. A 
glance at the first clock in Winborough, 
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however, calmed her worst fears, and she 
was able to begin to enjoy the drive. It 
was pleasant bowling along through the 
provincial town in the big carriage with 
its handsome horses. Mrs. Leslie always 
enjoyed it. She had been poor as a girl, 
and now in all simplicity she enjoyed being 
rich. The greater part of her fortune had 
come to her six months after her marriage. 
Some investments of Mr. Dering’s, which 
had seemed valueless at the time, had gone 
up in price to such a very considerable 
extent that her small inheritance had in- 
creased to a large one not long after she 
married Montagu. The knowledge that 
her wealth had come after her marriage 
was one of the good things in Mrs. Leslie’s 
life. It made her proud to think that she 
had been chosen, as she loved to remind 
her husband, with her hands only half 
filled, and her hair down her back. She 
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was not without pride. Pride, indeed, 
was one of her pitfalls, and was prayed 
against in “‘ Deliver us from evil” every 
morning of her life, and she was wont to 
chastise herself with whips of scorn, mostly 
borrowed from books, which told her that 
the rule of a lay-woman in a small parish 
was always misplaced and unwanted ; and 
that a Lady Bountiful, with adoring vil- 
lagers round her, must not for an instant 
suppose that the adoring villagers’ appre- 
ciation of her was in any way justified. 
This was the work of conscience. It tried 
to remind Mrs. Leslie, even when she was 
enjoying giving away the prizes at a school- 
feast, that to give away prizes in Tolhurst 
did not rank as a world-wide distinction. 
The love of the Tolhurst villagers was 
very dear to her, even when the burden 
of moral responsibility for their conduct 
_ weighed heavily upon her. The best girls 
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at school were recommended to her as 
under-servants; a new tradesman—that 
rara avis in ‘Tolhurst—could either live 
or not live according as he received or did 
not receive the custom of Four-Chimneys. 
Miss Duncan might say that postage stamps 
formed Tolhurst’s sole merchandise, and 
that to buy them made the only object 
for a walk to the village. Mrs. Leslie, 
who knew the contents of the little shops 
by heart, never failed to be interested in 
them, and could even find something 
to buy in the small, jessamine-covered 
draper’s shop, when, under the budding 
white blossoms, it put forth its pathetic 
little burgeon of spring—flowered cottons, 
ribbons, and the like. Mrs. Leslie endeav- 
oured to bestow a certain amount of custom 
on every one of the shops, even on the 
bootmaker, whose stock in trade consisted 
principally of penny bottles of ink, packets 
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of starch, small quantities of eatables done 
up in lead-paper, and bunches of thick 
boot-laces. She paid her bills punctually, 
and enjoyed doing so. It was indeed a 
matter of wonder to her how any one who 
owed a shilling could sleep comfortably. 
Her habit of honesty, her punctual pay- 
ments, and her characteristic mercifulness, 
which never compared the produce of the 
village with London-bought goods, had 
endeared Mrs. Leslie to the small mer- 
chants of the village who lived by her 
orders ; while their wives, who sold goods 
during the dinner-hour with floury fingers 
and portions of uncooked pastry clinging 
to their wedding-rings, were flattered by 
a call from her of an afternoon. 

Mrs. Leslie never looked more beautiful 
than when visiting in a cottage. A homely | 
interior seemed to suit this woman, whose 
beauty had a certain quality of simplicity 
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about it which accorded with something 
irresponsive and primitive in the lives of 
the cottagers. One felt the value of essen- 
tials to the exclusion of trivial things when 
one met her under some humble roof. 
She gave advice freely, and was almost sure 
it was good. Sometimes, when misfortune 
overtook a family, Mrs. Leslie, in the midst 
of her tears, could trace the calamity to the 
fact that her advice had not been taken. . 
“You see,’”’ she used to say ingenuously, 
“I have been so lucky myself that I think 
I am a person whose advice ought to be 
taken.” This gave her great confidence 
in offering it; and, as her tears always 
mingled with those who wept, and the oil 
of sympathy which she poured forth came 
from an unfailing cruse, even advice seemed 
a kindly directing finger rather than a goad. 
In the larger town of Winborough, with 
its old-fashioned cobble-stones and mod- 
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ern plate-glass windows, Mrs. Leslie was 
almost as well known as at Tolhurst. The 
greengrocer came out himself to the door 
of the carriage to get her orders ; the red- 
faced fishmonger, with damp hands and 
a blue apron, would be glad to know if 
the young ladies and gentlemen were all 
well, as he touched his cap and stowed 
away a bass bag and a lump of ice in the 
roomy boot of the carriage; the butcher 
(Nonconformist)—probably had lived al- 
ways and certainly seemed likely to die in 
a square pot hat, with a dangling steel by 
his side—took that special order for veal 
which the village shop could not supply. 
‘““We have just done it comfortably,” 
said Mrs. Leslie, as the carriage drew up 
at the door of the town-hall (early Tudor 
in design, with punctiliously leaded win- 
dow-panes, and an efflorescent Jubilee 
clock), and they went upstairs to a room 
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full of empty chairs and benches, and with 
a disordered platform bristling with fiddle- 
stands. 

It was one of the secrets which the 
children kept from their mother that they 
were without musical genius. It was easy 
to deceive in this matter, for Mrs. Leslie 
was as certainly without the gift as were 
her children. She knew the “ Simple 
Aveu,” and recognized it from the fact 
that her second girl always broke down 
when the key changed to the minor ; and 
she recognized the ‘“‘ Stephanie Gavotte,” 
because Tom always took it too quickly 
and got ahead of the others. Still, in spite 
of her want of musical taste—perhaps be- 
cause of it—their mother always enjoyed 
the children’s music class. She loved to 
help Martin put his fiddle out of tune, and, 
holding it under her chin, to scrape the 
bow across it to be quite sure it was all 
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right. And when Tom rushed his Ste- 
phanie fences, she believed it steadied him 
when she beat time noiselessly on her lap. 

The blot upon the class was the Duncan 
child. Many people wondered why she 
had been admitted to it. Up to the time 
of the arrival of the Duncans at Cumber- 
ledge Park the neighbourhood of 'Tolhurst 
had been rigorously exclusive. Wealth 
had vulgarized it already. ‘The Duncans 
had two motor cars, and had put gas into 
Sir Richard Aylmer’s old house. The 
county had called, but the enormities of 
the Duncans were not easily forgiven. 
Their red-haired child was the least par- 
donable of them all. She was fourteen 
years old, stout-legged, and with an ex- 
traordinarily self-sufficient manner which 
always quelled Mrs. Leslie and made her 
feel shy of her young neighbour, Mrs, 
Duncan was a woman who had tried for 
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years to ape gentility, had failed, and had 
become silent; and Miss Freda Duncan 
looked too well dressed, even at the music 
class, in a short tweed costume, and a hat 
which was probably worth fifteen shillings 
and had obviously cost three guineas. 

Meanwhile the children were getting on 
famously with their violins, but Gladys 
Duncan played much too loud. She was 
an aggressive child, but she wielded her 
bow much better than any one else in the 
class; and, considering her appearance 
and her newness, this was found by the 
others a little difficult to forgive. 

**T must leave now,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
“‘ for I have to go to the station to meet a 
little cousin of the children’s.’ 

[ll be very happy to look after them 
while you are away,” said Mrs. Duncan. 
She was always obliging, and had not yet 
learned what a dowdy virtue kindness is. 
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“Thank you so much! How good of 
you!” said Mrs. Leslie, hoping that the 
children, with their strong views as to 
whom their mother should know, would 
not mind being put under Mrs. Duncan’s 
care. 

‘“‘T have plenty of room for them in the 
motor car, if any of them want a lift 
home,” pursued the too kind Mrs. 
Duncan. 

Unfortunately this offer was made during 
a pause in the music, and Polly said to her- 
self, ““ How she does shove her motor cars 
down people’s throats ! ” 

Meeting people was one of the simple 
joys of Mrs. Leslie’s life. She loved the 
local railway-station, and encounters with 
departing or arriving friends ; and she had 
her favourite porter, whom she knew by 
name, and whom she always employed 
instead of her own footman to look after 
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her guests, so that he might earn a shil- 
ling tip. 

To-day one of her own village girls was 
on the platform, basket in hand, and a few 
interested questions from the lady of the 
manor gained the information that Amy 
Springett was going down the line as far 
as Spenham by the four o’clock train. 
Was there ever such a leading of Provi- 
dence as that Mrs. Leslie should have met 
the departing Amy! The train bearing 
Violet was coming in, and was the very 
one which the village friend was going to 
catch. 

Mrs. Leslie knew that the four o’clock 
train did not stop at Spenham, but would 
go direct to London. She verified her 
information by rapidly running her finger 
up the time-table on the wall of the sta- 
tion, and had only time to say to Violet, 
** Get into the carriage, and stay there till 
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I come,” before she found Amy, who was 
entering a third-class carriage, and just had 
time to bring her back on to the platform 
as the train started. Mrs. Leslie was quite 
overcome by the little incident. This poor, 
ignorant village girl might have arrived in 
dangerous, terrible London at seven o’clock 
in the evening, and would not have known 
where to go or what to do. 

“YT am so thankful I stopped you in 
time,” said Mrs. Leslie. “‘ It is the four- 
thirty train, Amy, that stops at Spenham.” 

“Yes, mum,” said stolid Amy ; “ that’s 
on mowst days of the week, but this is a 
special advertised trine that was going to 
stop at Spenham to-day.” 

“Indeed, I think you must be mis- 
taken,” said Mrs. Leslie. The favourite 
porter was summoned. Surely there could 
be no alteration in the trains. Trains 
never altered on the Winborough line. 
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The four o’clock never stopped at Spen- 
ham. Mrs. Leslie knew that, for she had 
particularly wanted to go to a garden- 
party there last summer, and had ascer- 
tained that the four o’clock train did not 
stop. | 

“ They are stopping them now on Wed- 
nesdays,” said the favourite porter. It 
- was not often that Mrs. Leslie felt that 
one of her own friends sided against her 
in this way ; and only the porter’s evident 
disinclination to give the information re- 
conciled her to the fact that he also 
was in the opposition. 

What was to be done? No other train 
stopped at Spenham that night. Amy 
would no doubt lose the excellent situa- 
tion to which she was bound. Mrs. Leslie 
must telegraph to her employer, and Amy 
must meanwhile go and tell Miss Violet 
that she was coming. ‘The stationmaster 
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was consulted; the telegraph clerk was 
sympathetic; Amy was placidly stolid ; 
and Violet was rapidly getting a cold in 
the carriage outside. 

“TI take too much upon myself,” said 
Mrs. Leslie to herself, applying once more 
one of the whips with which conscience 
was always generous in its supply. “I 
have really no business to order the whole 
village about, and” (beginning to smile 
half ruefully) “I cannot think why they 
submit to it.” 

Amy must come home in the carriage, 
of course, and be restored to her mother ; 
and this act of justice necessitated an ex- 
planation of her presence to the children. 
Mrs. Leslie bravely confessed the whole 
story to them, and was loved and com- 
forted and told not to worry. 

“Still, I do feel distressed,” she said. 
“Children, let us play ‘ Up Jenkins’ the 
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whole way home, and try to forget about 
ity 

She enjoyed the game as much as any 
of them, and tried to win it too. Mrs. 
Leslie could not have cheated, even to 
give a baby an advantage. 

“I call this a lot better than being shut 
up with those beastly Duncans in a motor 
car,” said ‘Tom, as the Duncans swept past 
them in a cloud of dust. 

His mother was so much afraid that this 
loyal remark had pleased her that she said, 
as severely as she knew how to say it, 
“Tom, you ought not to abuse your neigh- 
bours. The Duncans are very nice people, 
and it was excessively kind of Mrs. Dun- 
can to offer to take you home.” 

A boy in his second half at Eton thinks 
he knows his world pretty thoroughly, 
and ‘Tom was able to place the Duncans 
in his own mind in the position where 
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they should be. Frankly, Master Tom was 
a snob at present, and let us leave it at 
that. Most young things go through the 
phase, and through the phase of conceit 
also, and are none the worse for it after- 
wards. The best is essential to them, and 
the best is sometimes to be found in them- 
selves and sometimes in their own homes. 
They are vainglorious for a time, and awk- 
ward in new situations. Their person- 
ality, Wwe must remember, is a new-found 
thing to the young. They have not got 
accustomed to it yet, and it looms far too 
large. We may be six years old before 
we know that there 1s a ceiling to the nur- 
sery ; after that it is insistently there and 
very near for atime. The perspectives of 
life are difficult to acquire. 

Eton, then Sandhurst and a cavalry regi- 
ment, bounded Tom’s future. His pres- 
ent was amply filled by Four-Chimneys 
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and the most beautiful woman in the 
world, whom Fate had sent him as a 
mother. When she came down to see 
him at Eton he shamelessly paraded her. 
When she spoke to m’tutor she invariably 
said the right thing ; her dress he believed 
to be perfect. Her kindness alone made 
him tremble. It was through kindness 
that many people transgressed the social 
code; and kindness, he thought, might 
even lead her into knowing the wrong 
people. He played “ Up Jenkins” with 
_ the young ’uns to please her, and felt her 
hand squeeze his as they drove homewards. 
It was a splendid thing about her that she 
always seemed to know when he was try- 
ing to do any little trifle for her, and her 
gratitude touched him without his know- 
ing it. He wondered whether there was 
anything in the world which he would 
not do for her, and when he thought in 
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this way he always more than usually dis- 
liked his father. It was a boyish Jealousy, 
no doubt. During the holidays everything 
at home belongs to the returned school- 
boy. He is guest and son, and the posi- 
tion is a proud one; but it is shorn of its 
proper rights if the women of the house 
do not add service to the homage which 
they pay him. 

One of the very few ile which Mon- 
tagu possessed was that he never seemed 
to recognize what a busy woman his wife 
was. ‘This afternoon, for instance, when 
she came back from Winborough and went 
straight to the library, while the children 
sought tea in the schoolroom, she realized 
that it was the first time to-day that she 
had been able to pause. In the morning 
she had left notices of the coming concert 
at many of the cottages, while giving others 
to the children to take on their morning 
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ride. ‘Then there had been some trouble 
with a gardener who wanted to leave; 
and this sort of defection was always a 
matter of poignant distress to Mrs. Leslie, 
particularly in the case of Roberts, “‘ who 
had seemed so fond of them all.” By 
raising. his wages, and sympathizing with 
his purely imaginary troubles, she had 
induced him to alter his mind and remain 
in his present situation. It seemed strange 
that any one should want to leave Four- 
Chimneys, and there is no doubt that 
after a servant had been six months in her 
employ, Mrs. Leslie always felt that the 
retirement of even one who was unsatis- 
factory made an unhappy little break in 
the house. 

After the interruption caused by the 
episode with the gardener had terminated 
—and the gardener: enjoyed talking at great 
length, with his cap held respectfully in 
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his hand—a list had to be made out for 
shopping, and then had followed that 
rather strenuous drive, during which Mrs. 
Leslie had sat well forward in her seat 
until the sight of the first Winborough 
clock had satisfied her that she was in 
plenty of time. Later had occurred the 
upsetting little episode with Amy at the 
railway station. The delay which this 
caused would have mattered less had it 
not been that time was getting on for five 
o’clock, and at five o’clock Montagu al- _ 
ways liked her to be at home. The peace- 
ful hours at the end of a day always seemed 
to belong by natural right to Barbara, and 
to be blank without her. The warm still 
air of evening was not less pleasant than 
her gentle presence, and “the hour of 
sisterly sweet hand in hand ” was as much 
coveted by her dilettante husband as by 
a son of toil. 
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Mrs. Leslie opened the heavy doors of 
the library which shut out all sound. She 
noticed that Montagu had not had tea yet ; 
and while it was her pleasure to know that 
only her hand could serve him as he liked, 
it was undoubtedly a severe punishment 
to realize that when she was absent the 
tea remained untasted. 

He was playing Palestrina on the organ, 
and he turned his head as she entered, 
and still keeping his hands upon the keys 
he let the notes die softly away; then 
swinging himself round on the polished 
seat, he came over to where she sat and 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“Had a happy day, my Barbara?” he 
said. 

“ T’ve had a very busy day,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, raising her face to his. 

He put his cool hand under her chin 
and smiled down into her eyes. 
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“ Still trying to leave the world better 
than you found it?” he asked her jest- 
ingly. “‘ What fresh activities has the 
hustling time-spirit been persuading you 
it is your duty to perform ? ” 

“The hustling spirit can’t touch me 
here!” she answered gaily, “and I’m 
going to rest now, and you shall play to 
me, Montagu. That was Beethoven, was it 
not, that you were playing when I came 
in just now?” 

“ Barbara, Barbara!” he said, laughing 
and expostulating, “‘ are you quite sure it 
was not De Sousa?” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE concert was to take place when Mon- 
tagu was away from home. Montagu, it 
was understood, was going up to London 
on business for a few days, and that was 
ever a trouble to him. He was “ poor 
Monty ” for days before he left, and was 
charged to come back quickly when he 
went away. Village entertainments usually 
took place in his absence. His musical 
genius was of a type far too refined for 
Tolhurst, and the village folk were to him 
not quite what they were to the rest of 
the family. How could it be otherwise? 
He had not been born amongst them as 
Mrs. Leslie and the children had been 
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nor lived to exchange a hearty greeting 
with them day by day. A village wed- 
ding, which sent the fluttering maids to 
the farther bounds of the yew-hedge gar- 
den to catch a glimpse of the bride, was to 
him but a disturbing jangle of bells at the 
wrong hour. Mrs. Leslie had no doubt 
given the bride her wedding-gown ; and 
would remark with tremulous lips that it 
seemed only yesterday that she was a 
baby: and the children, at lunch time, 
could give an exhaustive list of the wed- 
ding guests. Montagu felt some forebod- 
ings about the absence of class distinctions 
of the present day, and preferred sixteenth- 
century aloofness. It was his period, and 
to it belonged every possible good thing. 
The world had deteriorated much since 
then. “Let the peasants live in their 
fields, as they used to do,” he was wont 
to say, “and learn to watch the flight of 
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the birds, and to know where the robin 
builds and the blackbird nests. Why 
tempt them into a hot schoolroom to hear 
indifferent music ? ” 

“They do like the concerts, Monty.” 

“You should give them what is good 
for them,” he said; ‘‘ but that is horribly 
sententious, isn’t it ? ”’ 

The younger Leslies knew that they 
belonged to the village, just as the village 
belonged to them. Old folk, coming to 
the door to say good-bye, when they went 
with their mother on one of her cottage 
visits, always said it was wonderful the 
way they grew up. The old folk were 
ever a great while saying good-bye, dread- 
ing, perhaps, a longer farewell. They 
would stand in their little gardens, fragrant 
with mint and wallflower, and the faint, 
sweet smell of flowering stocks, and, 
mumbling through their poor old teeth, 
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they would comment with a sapient air 
upon the everyday miracle of growth as 
though it were some wonder discovered 
by themselves. And Tom and Polly, 
Sophy, Ned, and Martin used to stand 
by, smiling foolishly, while it was pre- 
dicted of them that they would soon be 
as tall as their mother. They had served 
Tolhurst faithfully ever since they could 
remember. Their discarded toys belonged 
to the children in the row of cottages near 
the school; and they were accustomed 
to see their left-off frocks and coats and 
trousers, like departed ghosts of themselves, 
in different pews of the village church on 
Sundays. When they distributed notices, 
or took soup to the poor, they always did 
so with an exact and unconscious imita- 
tion of their mother’s manner. 

“Time was made for slaves,” Montagu 
said, and changed his plans several times 
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about starting for London, until at last a 
telegram summoned him thither, and he 
went off two days before the concert. 
Mrs. Leslie used to arrange to get a good 
many things done when Montagu was 
away, while knowing that his freedom 
from the bondage of time always made 
his day of departure uncertain. She had 
entertained her poorer friends for so many 
years that a village entertainment hardly re- 
quired organizing now. ‘There were boxes 
of old finery in the garret for theatricals, 
piles of music in an oak chest for con- 
certs, and a whole code of bunting which 
was used for decorating the stage when- 
ever money was taken at the door. The 
gardeners knew exactly what plants to 
take down to the schoolhouse to place in 
front of the platform on the night of a 
concert. The schoolmaster, who took the 


entrance-money at the door, kept a special 
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small bag for the coppers thus regularly 
collected, but he had never soared to pro- 
viding small change ; and persons sitting 
near the door were generally asked to 
** oblige,” when a handful of ‘silver and 
copper would be produced warm from a 
safe and intimate pocket. The vicar of the 
parish, who, by virtue of his office, was 
always deputed to return thanks at the 
close of an entertainment, had for years 
mounted the platform at exactly the right 
moment, before a general stampede for 
the door took place, and while, to the 
sound of scraping chairs and injunctions 
to wrap up warm and not get cold going 
out into the night air, there was still time 
to call for three hearty cheers. The Leslie 
children knew and believed that they were 
each trained to play a musical instrument 
on purpose to entertain the villagers. 
There seemed to be no other outlet for 
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talent save the platform of the village 
schoolroom. Like their mother, they be- 
lieved the platform to be a large one, and 
had never even discovered that, materi- 
ally considered, its atmosphere was stuffy. 
After a concert would follow supper, at 
which the performers were entertained— 
a night when Tom always took the head 
of the table in his father’s place, and 
offered wine with gravity, while the 
younger children were allowed to sit up 
late. | 

That there was a certain amount of 
sameness about the winter concerts never 
suggested itself either to Mrs. Leslie or 
to her children. It is doubtful whether 
they, or the villagers themselves, would 
have enjoyed the evenings so, much had 
they not been touched with the peaceful 
spirit of old familiar things. The children 
certainly would not have done so; they 
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were Conservative to the backbone, and 
any change at Four-Chimneys or in Tol- 
hurst would have seemed to them sacri- 
legious. 

Fanny Devereux always came to the con- 
certs, and mother’s friend, Mrs. Meredith, 
down in the village, who lived in a very 
small cottage there during the summer ; 
also the vicar in his soft hat; and some 
performers, who sat in the front benches 
until it was time to sing or play, and who 
‘assisted ” to the platform by 
Mr. Dummett, the musical bailiff, who 
sang “The Muddle Puddle Junction.” 
The respectable servants from Four- 
Chimneys, in their quiet dresses, sat 
modestly far back in the hall, but were 
an important part of the audience on 
account of their unstinted admiration for 
the young performers, and the generous 
applause they bestowed on them; and 
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were then 
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nowadays there were, of course, always 
the Duncans. The Duncans came to 
hear Gladys play to-night. She had in- 
sisted upon her uncle, Andrew Duncan, 
coming to enjoy her success as a solo 
performer. 3 

Gladys adored her uncle somewhat op- 
_pressively. If she might not fold Uncle 
Andrew’s newspaper for him, cut his 
books, and warm his slippers, Gladys 
would like to know who was interfering 
with her rights. In winter-time she always 
toasted and buttered a piece of muffin for 
him at breakfast, and gave it to him with 
a congratulatory ‘‘ There!” which showed 
him how dependent he was upon her. 
Mrs. Duncan, in the home circle, some- 
times teased her daughter of the red hair 
and the sturdy legs for the affection thus 
bestowed, and often said, “‘ Papa will be 
jealous.” Gladys thought papa might 
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well be so, and rather enjoyed the situa- 
tion. To be adored by Gladys was not 
without its responsibilities. When she 
knitted startling socks for her uncle, it 
involved his having to wear them; and 
when she said that a comforter must be 
put on, it meant that she stood on tip-toe 
and saw to it herself that the comforter 
was safely tucked inside Andrew’s tweed 
coat. Until he was out of sight of the 
house he never dared to take it off; and 
shooters, tramping home with him, would 
often see the big man stop and replace 
the white woollen neckerchief round his 
neck before reaching the house. Did he 
complain in her presence that his boots 
had been allowed to get stiff after shooting 
in the wet, Gladys triumphantly claimed 
the management of his boot-cupboard 
herself, and ordered in a copious supply 
of Dale’s Dubbin ; but the pair of boots 
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which she chose was the pair that must 
be put on. “ These are warmed and the 
others are not,” she used to say, taking 
gut the trees and putting them in front 
of the fire in a small downstairs room in 
which the two gentlemen kept their shoes. 
She was tyrannical, and her affections 
were as robust as herself. ‘To-night she 
insisted upon sitting next Uncle Andrew, 
and once she put her arm round his neck. 

“Spooning in public is beastly bad 
form,” muttered Tom. 

On the other side of Mr. Andrew Dun- 
can sat Fanny Devereux. Since the very 
first week of the Duncans’ arrival at Tol- 
hurst it had been the fashion to ask em- 
phatically : “ Why does not Fanny Deve- 
reux marry Mr. Andrew Duncan?” Even 
the preliminaries of the two becoming 
acquainted with each other seemed like 
unnecessary delay in so obvious an affair. 
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What a suitable match! What a kindly 
Providence that had sent the wealthy 
millionaire to Fanny’s own door! Mrs. 
Leslie could not help smiling at herself 
when, seeing their proximity to each other 
‘his evening, she began to ask herself the 
same question: “‘ Why does not Fanny 
marry Mr. Andrew Duncan?” Fanny 
was bright, Mr. Andrew Duncan was quiet ; 
an eligible bachelor was so rare! Surely 
they were cut out for each other. 

Fanny’s brightness was definite and un- 
alterable. Almost one might imagine it a 
thing capable of existence apart from her- 
self. She saw humour in everything, and 
hardly ever spoke without a certain linger- 
ing suggestion of a pantomime-comedian 
in her voice and manner, and often in her 
accent. She was well-bred enough to be 
able to drop her h’s, in inverted commas, 
as it were—but even dropped h’s may fail 
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in their mirthful success sometimes—and 
they formed the greater part of her stock- 
in-trade of wit. 

A dismal old jester was Fanny. She 
joked without discrimination, and poked 
fun mercilessly. When she said “ Not 
’arf”’ or “ Law lumme,” Fanny thought 
she had made an evening go off well. 
When she was archly rude she was quite 
sure she had been witty. She was a 
woman with bright eyes, red lips, which 
she bit constantly, faded hair, and cheeks 
from which much of the colour had fled, 
leaving streaked veins upon them like a 
pattern. 

When a round of applause followed the 
children’s rendering of a “ March Mili- 
taire,”’ Fanny turned round in her seat 
and gave Mrs, Leslie’s arm a sly shake. 
“How many blankets will all this clap- 
ping cost you?” she said ; and Barbara, 
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who had known her all her life, replied, 
“It is worth a great deal to me, 
Fanny.” 

Fanny was gaining a wealth of humor- 
ous suggestions from the concert, and sat 
smiling at the fun of it all—smiling even 
at herself in her clumsy tweed dress, and 
at her boots, which had an inimitably 
quaint patch on one of the toes. 

‘““T wish she would pay a little more 
attention to Mr. Duncan, and not enjoy 
herself so much,” thought Mrs. Leslie 
from behind. “ Poor Fanny!” 

Mr. Devereux and his daughter lived 
together at the vicarage. It was a plain 
square house, far too full of furniture, 
whose presence Fanny explained in her 
comic way by saying she belonged “ to a 
pore family what ’ad seen better days.” 
The heavy furniture overcrowding the 
rooms was accepted as evidence in the 
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village that Mr. Devereux had been ac- 
customed to a larger house. 

Fanny had not “got on” with her 
mother, who indeed was a tiresome woman 
with a fierce grip on household keys, and 
a disposition to forget that Fanny had 
grown up. Fanny had forgiven all that 
now. As a younger woman she _ had 
found home irksome to the point of irri- 
tation, and had left it with an ill-concealed 
sense of relief to travel as companion to 
some girls who were wintering in Italy. 
While she was away, her mother grew 
worse of a painful illness which she had 
concealed from her daughter, and Fanny, 
summoned hastily from her pleasant trip, 
found her already dead. So there was no 
time for explanations. Repentance with 
Fanny took a form not unusual, of glori- 
fying the departed ; and the pathos of this 
lay in the fact that the most kindly judg- 
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ment, if it had even distantly approached 
the truth, would have pronounced that 
Mrs. Devereux had been one of the least 
charming of women. Her daughter never 
thought of her except as a sufferer, bravely 
concealing pain. She showed to her mem- 
ory the same pathetic loyalty with which 
a man may follow some hero of his own 
making—some leader whom he _ himself 
has endowed with a fictitious glory—and 
she still used to say to herself in every 
affair of daily life, “ What would mamma 
have done? ” 

It helped Fanny to ascribe her glittering 
bravery to a sense of humour. She found 
humour everywhere, and her sense of it 
was often misplaced and frequently a 
little vulgar. 

“ Are you on the programme this even- 
ing, Fanny?” said Mrs. Leslie, bending 
forward to speak to her, because Gladys 
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of the red hair seemed to be absorb- 
ing her companion on the other 
side. 

“Only going to stand on me ’ead and 
dance a pa sool,” returned Fanny promptly, 
and she laughed heartily and bit her red 
lips, because the performance was going to 
begin again. 

“You will come to supper eeeatards 
won't you?”’ whispered Mrs. Leslie, be- 
fore leaning back in her chair again to 
attend to the concert. 

“Will it do if I come in my sky-blue 
vermilion ?”’ said Fanny, with a glance at 
her shabby tweed. 

Mrs. Leslie nodded and smiled as the 
children’s orchestra began its spirited ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Simple Aveu.” 

Surely there never had been applause 
so spontaneous as that which followed 
this final item on the programme. Mr. 
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Dummett rose after the vicar had finished 
his punctual compliments, and thought a 
special vote of thanks should be accorded 
to Mrs. Leslie this evening for all the 
trouble she had taken. He alluded to 
the fact, generally referred to at these 
concerts, that she had lived all her life 
amongst them, and that there was nothing 
at Tolhurs that hinterested them that 
did not hinterest her also. They were 
certain of her sympathy in time of trouble, 
and there was not one person, be it man, 
woman, or child, present in the ’all this 
evening, who did not feel that she would 
stand by them whenever trouble overtook 
them. He cleared his throat, and remarked 
that the following week a jumble sale would 
take place, which had also been arranged 
by Mrs. Leslie, and, without being invi- 
dious, he thought he could not sit down 
without making special reference to the 
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brilliant orchestral performance which they 
had just ’eard. 

Mrs. Leslie did not as a rule do more 
than arrange the concerts. She had never 
spoken at one before, but to-night she 
excused herself for a certain enthusiasm 
which would hardly be restrained by say- 
ing: “ There is something in the clapping 
of hands that always excites me a little.” 
But of course it was more than that. Her 
five children had ended triumphantly on the 
same note; and Martin, his face flushed 
with excitement, and a large pocket hand- 
kerchief under his chin, had bravely scraped 
away at his tiny fiddle, looking like an angel 
all the time. Mrs. Leslie rose impulsively 
to her feet, and mounted the shaky steps 
of the platform. 

*“I do want to thank you,” she said, 
and her voice broke a little. “I cannot 
tell you what a pleasure it is to be with 
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you this evening, and to know that you 
have enjoyed the music. I know the 
warm feeling which exists between us, and 
I must thank you for all the applause 
you have given my children. I thank 
you on their behalf,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
and stepped down from the platform. 
Her words never flowed very easily ; but 
her face was flushed with pure happiness, 
and the admiration of a roomful of simple 
villagers more than filled her heart. The 
world outside Tolhurst was a dim thing 
to her. The new coffee-tavern which she 
had lately begun to build seemed to her 
more important than those matters of 
burning interest which provoke special 
editions of news. 

Every one in the world has his or her 
own special platform, just as every one in 
the world has a special audience. We talk 
in general terms about the world and its 
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praise or blame, and hardly realize perhaps 
how small the audience is. There may 
indeed be but one voice which speaks to 
us disapproval or approval. A man wins 
the Victoria Cross for one small, plain 
woman ; and a woman wears her diamonds, 
or bakes her best scones, for a man whom 
others call a bore—ay, and follows him to 
the last human habitation in the desert too ! 
Our audience seems very unimportant to 
most people except ourselves. 

And our platform is a location the value 
of which it is hard for others to realize. 
We congratulate the colonel of the regi- 
ment upon retiring into easy country life 
after the horrors of war, or the incon- 
venience of a homeless barrack existence, 
or the exile life of India; and the colonel 
goes through various farewell dinners, 
and listens to toasts and responds to them, 
while he looks into the future and realizes 
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that his platform is broken up, and that 
nothing in the world can ever make up 
to him for the love and loyalty which his 
old regiment gave him. The clerk is pro- 
moted to the Calcutta house with a “ rise ; ” 
but his whole soul was bound up in the 
Debating Society at Hornsey, where al- 
ready he had made a name which no one 
will know or care about in Calcutta. A 
woman may even miss her position in a 
girls’ club when she marries and goes away. 

Dreams—and wishes, which are dreams 
in another form—tell us what our platform 
is. ‘The merchant dreams about his shop, 
and the crossing-sweeper dreams about 
mud, and the man who seals wine-bottles 
in a dark cellar dreams about sealing-wax 
and wine-bottles. The little clerk dreams 
that he forgot to put new pens on his 
master’s writing-table, and wakes perspir- 
ing, and no doubt a ’bus conductor has 
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sometimes a nightmare of clipping tickets. 
The chief butler dreams of grapes, and 
the chief baker of baked meats. 

Mrs. Leslie’s platform was the village 
of Tolhurst, and the old red brick house 
on the slope of the hill. Every eye in 
her limited audience approved her. She 
lived for it, and even dressed for it; keep- 
ing no vulgar intimacy with fashion, but a 
dignified, bowing acquaintance with it for 
their sakes. When Monty teased her 
about it from up there in Olympia amongst 
his books, whence so wide a survey of the 
world could be had, she could only say 
in confusion, though feeling conscious of 
reality somewhere, “ But love is good, 
Monty, and makes things big; doesn’t 
iP” 

There were some principal tenants— 
warm-complexioned men in big clothes— 
to shake hands with before leaving ; and 
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greetings to exchange above the sound of 
a tramping of heavy boots on the wooden 
floor; and there was Mrs. Duncan to 
whom to say good-night. 

At the sight of Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Leslie 
realized suddenly and painfully that she 
had not allowed one word of the universal 
praise to fall upon the thick child who had 
led the orchestra so bravely, and to whom 
indeed, it should be allowed, the success 
of the performance was principally due. 

““ My wife’s nature shows an exact bal- 
ancing of impulse and repentance,’ Mon- 
tagu used to say. ‘To-night Mrs. Leslie’s 
repentance covered her with hot shame. 
Fanny had finished playing “ God save 
the King,” and the hall was almost empty. 
It was impossible to give Gladys her proper 
meed of praise now. Mrs. Leslie flew 
after the departing Mrs. Duncan and said 
breathlessly, “ Gladys played beautifully. 
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Do, do come and have supper with me, 
all of you.” She did not accentuate the 
fact that the young violinist had not been 
thanked, lest that in itself should wound 
Mrs. Duncan. Supper was all she could 
think of, and to allow aliens to come to one 
of the concert suppers showed that Mrs. 
Leslie’s penitence was a very real thing. 
No one knew how she enjoyed these even- 
ings, when the children were allowed to 
sit up late, and friendly neighbours, 
hooded and cloaked, came into the big, 
panelled dining-room to enjoy the good 
things which were so lavishly spread 
there. The concert supper was one of 
those little platforms that any one might 
have been excused for missing altogether, 
because it was so small. 

Mrs. Duncan was a little surprised. 
She accepted the invitation to supper, 
and looked doubtfully at her big motor 
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car, bubbling noisily in anticipation of a 
start. The motor car occupied nearly 
the whole of the school playground. It 
flashed its acetylene lamps over the chil- 
dren that clustered round it, and looked 
very large and opulent in the little en- 
closure. 

“IT am afraid we shall be there before 
you,” said Mrs. Duncan. 

** T think I shall walk,” said Andrew. 

Tom dropped behind and remarked to 
his sister,— 

““T really do think mother need not ask 
those appalling people to the house.” 

““Don’t be a snob, Tom,” said Polly ; 
but she agreed to linger behind with Tom 
and look after the little ones, while their 
mother and Mr. Duncan walked across 
the village green to the gates of Four- 
Chimneys, and up the long avenue of 
beeches to the yew-hedged garden, and 
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so on to the house with its pleasant, lamp- 
lit windows. 

It was a moonlight night. The concerts 
were always timed to take place as nearly 
as possible when it was full moon, and 
when Monty was absent. Some heavy 
mists hung in the valley below, and far 
away a train could be heard throbbing on 
the still air. Westward of the house was 
a park where a herd of deer browsed. A 
splendid stag stood in the moonlight for a 
moment, his head raised, listening to the 
steps in the drive. Then he gave a roar, 
and ran with his head still raised and his 
nostrils quivering to protect his female 
kind against a possible danger. 

“JT like to hear them roar like that,” 
said Andrew Duncan. “It reminds me 
of days long ago in Scotland, when I used 
to hear them at night roaring up the glens.” 

“‘ And I like to see them by moonlight,” 
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Barbara said. “ Always it seems to me 
that deer belong to moonlight, and some- 
times I have sat quietly by the yew hedge 
in the garden until I could hear their feet 
rustling the leaves, or the ring of the wire- 
fencing as the horns of one of them touched 
it far away down in the park.” 

“You are not afraid of them?” he 
asked. 

“With a fence between us,” she an- 
swered, smiling, “there is not much to 
be afraid of; but I have had to put a 
board at either end of the path which leads 
across the park, to warn villagers that they 
are sometimes dangerous. Just now we are 
in some difficulty, for my husband, who is 
a very light sleeper, is disturbed by the 
deer, and wants to have them removed. 
The keeper and I were talking about it 
only this morning. He would like to have 
them put on the high ground above Stuck- 
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ley. But in order to do that we should 
have to drive them through the village, 
and then through Forester’s Wood up to 
Cuckhurst ; and I do not quite see how 
it is to be done.” — 

*“ T have often driven cattle,” he said, in 
a certain slow way he had. 

There was a pause, during which she 
found herself hoping that Andrew would 
suggest helping her with this difficult 
matter of removing the deer. But she 
waited in vain; and then, half fearing 
that her pause might have been in the 
nature of a hint for assistance, she began 
to ask him a few unconsidered questions 
about Australia. Had he liked the life 
out there? Did England feel very small 
and cramped in comparison? ‘The con- 
ventionality and flat treatment of the sub- 
ject made her vexed with herself, and she 
thought, “I have only to meet strangers 
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in order to prove to myself that I have 
entirely forgotten how to talk. Were it 
not that Monty reads to me I should be 
as dull as the proverbial vicar’s wife, with 
her mind wholly set upon blanket clubs 
and mothers’ meetings.” 

“ The place felt very small at first,” he 
said, “‘ but Cumberledge gives one a sense 
of space. That open bit of country to 
eastward is what made my brother and 
me take the house.” 

“While other people,” she said, “ avoid 
it because of its sense of solitude.” 

“The village is such a comfortable little 
place, tucked away on the edge of a big 
solitude,” he said. ‘‘ It often makes me 
feel as if I were in a snug little port 
with a good deal of heavy weather out- 
side.” 

“ But that is what Tolhurst really is,” 
she said ; “ and we who always live in our 
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snug little port hardly know what the 
weather is like.” 

“* It is one of the things,”’ he said, “‘ which 
strike one most when first one comes to 
England. Civilization, with all that it 
stands for, is apparent ; and the raw facts, 
the ragged edges of things, are effectually 
concealed.” 

Mrs. Leslie had never seen raw human- 
ity nor ragged edges. An occasional village 
tragedy distressed and perplexed her, but 
for the most part she believed England to 
be a civilized country. 

“‘ Facts need not all have ragged edges, 
surely,” she said, thinking of Four-Chim- 
neys and the children, and the library with 
Monty and his books. “ Art, for instance, 
is much more a fact to my husband than 
cold or hunger, and I think my supreme 
fact is Four-Chimneys and all that it con- 


tains.” 
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‘Ts it not wonderful ? ” he said, putting 
aside the possibility of ugly things which 
he had touched upon, and closing. the 
gates of thought against the ragged folk 
who swarmed on the other side; “ is it 
not odd how four walls, which we must 
suppose are things of brick and mortar 
only, should inspire a personal love ? ” 

“I believe I take care of Four-Chim- 
neys,’ she answered. “I even have a 
sort of idea that it misses me when I am 
away.” Her voice grew tender as she 
added, “* We are old friends, you know.” 

“T think it is all that the past means 
that one misses so much in Australia. 
Nothing else is so educational ; and it is 
in education that we feel we are behind 
the world. One comes home to find 
England so clever and so advanced that 
one can never hope to overtake it.” 

Mrs. Leslie had never heard her quiet 
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neighbour speak so much before. ‘“ It is 
the moonlight and the dark shadows,” she 
explained to herself, smiling at the thought, 
“that are helping him. When he gets 
back to the lamplight he will be the im- 
penetrable man again.” She had called 
him in her own mind “ the impenetrable 
man’ when she had fondly believed that 
Fanny’s brightness would suit him. Now 
she fancied that Monty would suit him 
better than Fanny. “ He has ideas,’ she 
thought, “and Monty will like that.” In 
the winter, when her husband was shut 
up so much in the house, this slow, quiet 
man might prove a companion to his artist 
mind. Except for Mrs. Meredith he had 
far too few friends in the place, and from 
Mrs. Meredith he differed emphatically 
upon most points. 

The supper party was a success, as it 
always was. Martin, flushed with excite- 
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ment, and with his yellow curls tumbled 
about his face, gained for himself the un- 
stinted admiration of which his mother 
never wearied; and Tom, sending the 
heavy decanters in their silver slides on 
their hospitable voyage round the table, 
melted even towards Mrs. Duncan. Mrs. 
Duncan was constrained for the most part, 
though she asked some intelligent ques- 
tions about Eton ; but Miss Freda Duncan 
was ever disdainful and purse proud. 
Gladys was wholly self-possessed, and 
seemed to wish to assert her freedom 
from the encroaching influence of the 
dignified old house in which she found 
herself. She had conserved, with some 
difficulty, a Scottish accent which she used 
loyally. She asked for what she wanted, 
and made an excellent supper. Fanny 
was of course the life and soul of the party ; 
and she believed that conversation was best 
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and most cheerfully sustained across the 
table, so that one could hear her humor- 
ous “not ’arf” and “sime ’ere”’ above 
the more sober conversation of the meal. 
It was she (to whom the contents of most 
of the cupboards in the parish were known) 
who remembered that there were crackers 
left over from last Christmas, and sug- 
gested that they should be sent for; and 
a dunce’s cap of green paper furnished 
her with a little joke against herself such 
as she enjoyed. Tom proposed “ Snap- 
dragon,” and Gladys was amazed, and 
said so, that the feast of All Hallow E’en 
was not celebrated in England by duck- 
ing for apples. 

“ But if it is too late for ducking for 
apples,” Mrs. Leslie said, with a feeling 
of apology towards her young Scottish 
neighbour, ‘“‘ we might play other games.” 

‘Let us make a night of it,” said the 
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sportive Fanny ; and there followed some 
romping such as the presence of children 
excuses, until a ring was heard at the 
door-bell. 

“1 bet that’s father,” said Tom, hastily 
taking off his paper cap and looking as if 
it did not belong to him. 

“But it really is Montagu,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, going to the window and drawing 
back the curtains. ‘“‘ Tom, dear, go and 
meet him.” 
~ “T wish you would go, mother,” said 
Tom. 

‘““ Tom, surely you are glad to see your 
father,’ said his mother. She told Mr. 
Devereux in a glad voice that this was in- 
deed a happy surprise, but wondered for 
a moment where Montagu was to go. He 
would want her, of course, at once; but 
the dining-room was in a state of chaos 
aiter supper, and he must not come into 
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the drawing-room. She went to the door 
to meet him herself. 

““ Monty, dear, this is delightful.” 

He came into the hall, looking tired and 
white ; a journey always tired Monty, who 
seemed hardly to have got accustomed to 
trains yet, and would have preferred to 
travel in a stage-coach. He was a thin, 
fair-complexioned man, upon whom the 
dust of a railway journey showed itself 
readily, and the lines of his face were un- 
doubtedly accentuated by coal smoke. 

“Come into the library,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, noting the signs of fatigue in his 
face. ‘‘ We are having games in the draw- 
ing-room, but they will soon be over.” 

It is a pleasing convention to portray a 
returned traveller as the centre of a joyous 
picture. As a matter of fact, he is some- 
times at a disadvantage with those who 


stay at home. Monty experienced this 
4 
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disadvantage. He was dirty and tired. 
He felt the roar and beat of the train still 
in his head, and the cold of the long, slow 
drive from Winborough had chilled him. 
The ribbons and gaiety of the little party 
and their smiles seemed to him a little 
overdone, and the game they played was 
out of place. The traveller who has fared 
far may sing of the joys of a welcome home, 
and the clustering faces of wife and chil- 
dren and friends. But Montagu had only 
been up to London for three days by the 
South-Eastern railway, and had returned 
unexpectedly and at an  unpropitious 
moment. He wanted to have Barbara to 
himself, and to get away from this inanely 
smiling crowd. He wanted to talk to her, 
and there were too many people about. 

“I did not know you had a party,” he 
said in a disappointed fashion. 

“It is our little party after the con- 
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cert,” his wife answered. “The Dun- 
cans are here, and Mr. Devereux and 
Fanny, Mrs. Meredith, and some of the 
performers.” 

“There seems to be a good deal of 
noise,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Leslie had magnificent ideas about 
a wife’s duty, and moreover, being one of 
those women who suffer little from physical 
weakness herself, she had almost an exag- 
gerated pity for it in others. Almost, like 
some kindly man who does not know what 
a headache is, she felt a tender compassion 
for this frailty in others. She ordered 
dinner to be brought to the library, and 
requested the footman to tell Miss Polly 
to speak to her. 

* Polly,” she said, “‘do make my ex- 
cuses to Mrs. Duncan. Your father has 
returned, and is rather tired.”’ 

‘Please go back to your friends,” 
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said Montagu, “and do not think about 


me.” 

But that was not to be thought of. She 
must sit beside him while he ate, in his 
fastidious way, the light dinner that had 
been sent up to him; and when he 
seemed to be restored he must tell her 
all the news and why he was back so 
quickly. 

“If I had known you were busy,’ he 
said, “‘ I would not have returned.” 

“ But, Monty, I need only go back for | 
a few minutes, and say good-night to Mrs. 
Duncan. They were leaving almost as’ 
you arrived, and I know the motor car is 
at the door. You won’t mind if I leave 
you just for a few minutes, will you ? ” 

He never liked to think that he was the 
object of any one’s self-sacrifice. His wife, 
when she offered her ministrations, always 
had to do so with discretion. He must 
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have the sense of knowing that what he 
wanted done gave pleasure in the doing. 
To have asked a favour would have been 
impossible to him, and there were few men 
who had more favours offered to them 
than he. 

“Of course, go back to your friends,” 
he said. 

She went and said good-night to them, 
feeling vaguely guilty ; and hastened back 
to the library as soon as the flashing lamps 
of the motor car could be seen disappear- 
ing down the dark carriage drive, and the 
children had been cautioned to go quietly 
to bed. 

“There is nothing wrong, Monty, is 
there?” she said, laying her hand for a 
minute on his smooth, silky hair. 

**T am a little worried,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
I won’t talk about it now.” 

His courteous tones acquainted her with 
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the fact that, if he had found her less pre- 
occupied, he might have told his troubles 
to her. Still feeling guilty, Mrs. Leslie 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next afternoon she got a letter from 
Andrew Duncan, to say that he had made 
all preparations for driving the deer up 
to Cuckhurst. Mrs. Leslie had almost 
forgotten about the deer, because Monty 
was in bed with a headache ; but the letter 
came to her with a sense of relief. It said, 
“1 will arrange everything ;” and this 
large-minded way of accepting responsi- 
bility appealed to her. 

“JT have been over the ground,” the 
letter ran, ‘‘ and I have seen your keeper. 
Charles Rickworth is coming over to help 
me, and two or three farmers who can 
ride. I will call for you at ten o’clock.” 
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“He is very direct,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
smiling over the letter. And she wrote 
impulsively, and with something of the 
same brevity as that of the note she had 
just received. 

“ Thank you a thousand times. I should 
like to see the deer-drive. Please call for 
me at ten o’clock.” 

“If only you could come too, Monty,” 
she said, returning to the darkened room 
to tell him of the proposed enterprise. 

Monty was not a sportsman, having an 
innate horror of seeing anything killed. 

“It is a shame to pen the deer up at 
all,’ he said. 

“They must either be penned or run 
the risk of being hunted, I am afraid,” she 
answered. “There are one or two fierce 
old fellows amongst the herd.” 

Montagu wished, not for the first time, 
that his health would permit him to be a 
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vegetarian. A reference to animal life 
always recalled to him his Buddhistic 
beliefs. 

Tom on his pony was to join the hunt. 
He and some young grooms were in the 
saddie long before ten o’clock, when Mrs. 
Leslie came down in her habit, and found 
her horse waiting for her. 

“A moonlight ride, Tom, what fun!” 
she cried gaily to her boy, who waited for 
her on a broad sweep of gravel where the 
moonlight lay as in a pool, surrounded by 
dark trees. Her sense of enjoyment was 
vivid, and life had not spoiled her for 
simple enjoyments. 

Mr. Duncan rode up on a large brown 
horse, which crunched the gravel under 
heavy hoofs. It looked bigger under the 
magnifying effect of the silver moon, and 
with its great black shadow thrown in 
front of it. 
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“ Tt will be easy work driving them out 
of the park,’’ Andrew said, “and I have 
not brought most of the men for that. We 
shall only have to skirt along by the fence 
and round them up, and they will prob- 
ably go out quite readily at the gates. I 
have several men stationed at the cross- 
roads to prevent them heading westward. 
After that we shall easily get them through 
the long lane as far as Forester’s Wood. 
Then we shall have our work cut out for 
us. They may spread a good deal, and it 
will be difficult to manage them when they 
get into the rides; but I have a long line 
of beaters stationed there, and Charles 
Rickworth and half a dozen young fellows 
are ready to head them off on the other 
side of the wood. There will be some 
rough riding on the uplands, but the lie 
of the ground will help us, and we have 
done the best we could with hurdles and 
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brushwood to make a sort of alley-way 
into the ring-fenced bit of land beyond 
the farm.” 

“ T am glad,” she cried, “ that you don’t 
suggest my seeing a little bit of the fun, 
and then going home to bed.” 

“i thought you would like to do the 
whole thing,”’ he answered. 

‘They were riding now towards the park 
gates—T’om on a sturdy pony, and Mrs. 
Leslie on a mare who knew that some 
excitement was on foot. 

“ T have requisitioned a lot of your men,” 
said Andrew. ‘“‘ Indeed I was obliged to 
do a good deal without asking your per- 
mission. It seemed the simplest way.” 

“ It was far the best way,” she returned. 

‘People cannot christen their children, 
or buy a pig at Tolhurst without coming 
to ask mother about it,” said Tom. ‘“‘ She 


has to arrange everything, as a rule.” 
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“ It is my vanity,” explained Mrs. Leslie, 
“‘to believe I am really necessary to the 
well-being of the parish.” 

He rode through the iron gates of the 
park and fastened them back. Some half- 
dozen men followed—one or two farmers, 
a couple of Mrs. Leslie’s grooms, and a 
country neighbour on a clumsy gray. The 
park sloped upwards, westward and north- 
ward, and was studded with well-kept trees, 
conventionally shaped; but farther away 
from the house the ground was rougher, 
and there were one or two spinneys, prim- 
rose-haunted in springtime, that had a 
suggestion of uncultured wildness, about 
them. 

They rode round by the wire fence, 
working the deer gradually into the more 
open spaces of the park ; and then a short, 
quick drive, with the startled herd in front 
of them, drove the antlered stags, with 
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their hinds after them, on to the high- 
road. ‘The first to arrive there seemed to 
be the leader of the rest. He paused at the 
four-road crossing, sniffed the air anxiously, 
turned his head in this direction and in 
that, found every way but one barred to 
his progress, and swung at a quick trot 
down between the high hedges of the deep 
lane below Tolhurst village. After him 
came the whole herd of deer, and follow- 
ing was a mixed company of horsemen, 
mounted in various styles, crowding a little 
on the narrow road, but riding forward 
eagerly so as not to miss the sport at the 
Cuckhurst crossing. 

Here there was difficulty. The herd 
spread, and, in spite of some quick work 
on the part of the hunt, got away into the 
wood. The pace became hot. If by any 
chance the leader should break through 
and head for the valley, all was lost. The 
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beaters, uttering shrill cries, and armed 
with branches and sticks, held the out- 
posts well. The night was brilliantly 
clear, but the shadows in the wood were 
confusing. Game roosting in the trees 
flew off with noisy chuckles and rustling 
of wings at the unwonted sight of the 
moonlight riders in the glades below, and 
here and there a hare was disturbed and 
sped away, with a long, lolloping gait, 
down a shooting path. 

Mrs. Leslie, waiting on the edge of the 
wood, was passed by an excited young 
man, who called out, ‘‘ I believe we shall 
lose them yet,” as he disappeared into the 
shadows. 

““ Shall you stay here, mother?” said 
Tom. 

“No, indeed! And don’t think about 
me, Tom. Ride your hardest, and keep 
working upwards all the time.’ She put 
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her mare at a ditch, landed her safely on 
the other side, and rode off into the wood. 
The hunt was far scattered now. The 
deer were more difficult to manage than 
had been anticipated; but, so far as any 
one knew, they were still all safely within 
Forester’s Wood. Mrs. Leslie found her- 
self detached from the rest of the hunt, 
and skirted away to southward down a 
solitary ride. A hedge lay to her right, 
and beyond that more open country. She 
stopped and listened for a moment to the 
cries of some distant beaters, and tried 
to locate them. Her blood tingled, and 
she grudged a pause in the middle of 
the run. This path, she thought, should 
take her not far from the opening where 
she knew some of the company were 
posted. Down below in the valley she 
heard the distant roar of a train and the 
shriek of its engine, but up here there 
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was nothing but the moonlight, and the 
great, wide, sweet-smelling earth lying 
under it, and the glory and thrill of the 
chase. 

“Oh, it is good,” said Mrs. Leslie 
aloud, “‘ to be alive ! ”’ 

In the grassy pathway stood a stag. 

“Now for a bit of the chase all to 
myself!’ she said, and she sent the mare 
forward with a little cry. The stag stood 
his ground, quivering but defiant, and the 
mare shied from him and endeavoured to 
back into the hedge. Mrs. Leslie touched 
her with the whip, and endeavoured with- 
out success to encourage her. 

Her first thought was that it was rather 
strange to find herself alone in a position 
of this sort. Few women had ever been 
less alone than she; and now, in a mo- 
ment perhaps of danger, there was no 
one near. The mare was backing into 
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the deep ditch by the hedge, and instinc- 
tively Mrs. Leslie slipped from the saddle 
to pull her out. The deer put down his 
head and charged. 

“I wonder if this is to be the end of 
me,” flaslied across Mrs. Leslie’s brain. 

She heard a shout and the thud of hoofs, 
and between her and the stag some one 
jumped the hedge. There was a big 
horse and a man, looking big too in the 
moonlight, who cracked a great stock- 
rider’s whip with a noise like a pistol- 
shot. The stag turned his head and 
dashed away into the wood. 

“That was unpleasant,” said the im- 
penetrable man. She still held her mare 
by the bridle, and he said next, “ Is your 
mare all right ? ” at which she laughed. 

“You are going to help me to mount 
again, and not ask me to give up the 


chase ? ”’ 
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“TI should not like to give it up myself,” 
he said in his slow way. Then presently, 
** You were not frightened just now ? ” 

“No, but I was glad when you came.” 

He rode a little nearer to her, and did 
not leave her again while the hunt lasted. 

After the deer had been driven through 
the wood, and had been splendidly turned 
at the critical corner beyond by the man 
on the awkward gray, it was a straight run 
for home and the Cuckhurst paddocks. 

Cuckhurst was one of the Cumberledge 
farms, and the man who rented it had 
been apprised of the midnight visitors’ 
arrival, and had steaming coffee for them, 
and breakfast in the wide parlour. It was 
chilly up here on the hill, and a fire of 
logs burned in the grate. The men out- 
side drank beer and ate thick sandwiches. 

When those within rode forth again, 
the moon was climbing down the arc of 
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heaven; but the mist still lay in the valley 
below, and the light of the stars had not 
gone out. Tom, feeling valiant, thought 
that this was not a bad adventure for a 
boy in his second half at Eton, and he 
chummed with a neighbour’s son to tell 
him of his own exploits and to ride part 
of the way home with him. 

““ Are you all right, Tom?” called out 
his mother, as she mounted her steaming 
mare again to ride home. 

““T say, mother, you have some one te 
look after you, haven’t you ? ” 

“Yes, thank you, Tom. Mr. Duncan 
is here.” 

“It has been pretty jolly, hasn’t it?” 

** Awfully jolly,” said his mother heartily, 
like a girl. 

She was silent on the road home, and 
realized once more that she had entirely 
forgotten how to converse. She wanted 
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to thank her companion for his rescue of 
her from what at the best had been an 
awkward position, but she felt that Andrew 
would dislike thanks. He rode on his big, 
heavily-stepping horse beside her, and she 
thought he seemed unaware of her pres- 
ence. He was looking up at the sky in 
which moonlight and dawn-light met, 
and at the stars which were beginning to 
wane. 

“ Rulers .of the “night, 30 he lsaid amie) 
like the idea those old chaps used to have 
of rule and order.”’ 

“1 like that, too,” said Mrs. Leslie. 
““So many people tell me the world is 
misgoverned, or not governed at all.” 

“Tf you live much under the open sky,” 
he said, “the world does not seem very 
chaotic.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s mind turned readily to a_ 
certain form of belief, a simple faith being 
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she believed she believed very thoroughly. 
Monty’s Buddhism would have shocked 
her more, had she not realized, with that 
insight which even the fondest wife may 
- possess, that it was a phase which would 
pass. A new affection was to Montagu 
always an expulsive power, jealously turn- 
ing out whatever it found there. His wife 
had sympathized with many moods of his. 
She turned now to Andrew Duncan, and 
said with pleasure,— 

“I can never explain my own thoughts, 
but I like having them explained to 
me.” 

“‘ Nearly all the old Hebrew fellows,” 
he said, ‘‘ are called illogical ; but I always 
feel that they were out-of-door men, and 
therefore they seem to suit me.” 

‘‘ And I, too,” she cried, “ feel that I 
understand them, because they seem to 
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know that there is something good and 
happy underlying everything.” 

“It is like the sea—pretty rough on the 
top sometimes, but undisturbed and quiet 
underneath.” 

‘““My world is so smooth,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘‘ that I think it does not do me 
much credit to see good in everything.” 

“The happiness and the good are your- 
self,” he said, speaking plainly, as a shy 
man will. 

Tom joined them at the crossroads, 
having sent his friend on his way, and 
Andrew Duncan said good-bye and turned 
homewards, while the boy and his mother 
rode up to the house, and, entering quietly, 
slipped away to, bed. As she undressed 
and plaited her hair, the thrill of the 
night’s adventure was still with Mrs. 
Leslie—the dash after the racing deer, 
the glamour of the moonlight, and her 
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moment of danger, when she stood on 
the sodden turf of the ride with the stag 
at bay in front of her. 

‘““ Monty must thank him for me,” she 
thought, feeling too sleepy and too happy 
to reproach herself with ingratitude. 

As she prayed for her husband and chil- 
dren the thought came pleasantly to her 
that the old Hebrew singers understood 
God because they lived under an open 
sky. Responsiveness to her inward faith 
touched her, and gave her a grateful sense 
of assurance in it. Montagu’s heathen 
deities, as she called them, had ever seemed 
to her a little wicked and dimly connected 
with mission hymns. If he had held any 
one of his beliefs for long, she would no 
doubt have felt a Christian woman’s anxiety 
for those who bow down to wood and 
stone. But there was a certain lightness 
about his religious views which seemed 
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to separate them from reality. She had 
often wished that he felt with her about 
the things dear to her; but he being so 
much cleverer than herself, she believed 
that her prayers rather than argument 
would be the most effectual way of com- 
passing her ends. Now, it seemed to her 
that she had an ally who felt towards the 
Bible and all good and beautiful things as 
she herself did; and, finding this sym- 
pathy of views in him, it was a pleasure 
to accredit him with a fine understanding, 
as well as with strength of character. 
“That is a good man,” she thought to 
herself; and she added to the thought 
the comfortable reflection, ‘‘ He must have 
had a nice mother.” 

Those who make too much allowance 
for a woman’s complexity perhaps do not 
know how simple. she often is, and how 
happy—thinking quiet thoughts and sleep- 
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ing peacefully o’ nights. She is indeed 
obstinately happy, and thinks God meant 
her to be so. She believes in goodness, 
and does not reason subtly about it. Bar- 
bara Leslie had enjoyed herself thoroughly, 
and found that until to-night she had 
supposed herself to be getting quite 
elderly. 


CHAPTERS V. 


Monracu was well enough to come down- 
stairs to the library next day, and he asked 
his wife 'to come and speak with him and 
talk over some business affairs. 

“You are not well enough for business 
yet, dearest,”’ she said. 

“I must speak about it,” he said fret- 
fully. 

‘““T am listening, Monty.” 

Even when it hurt himself, there was 
a certain dramatic realization about Mr. 
Leslie which helped him in a crisis of this 
sort.” 

** Barbara,” he said, ‘‘ we are ruined.” 

““ My dear, I do not quite understand.” 
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“You will have to understand, I am 
afraid.” 

“You mean we have lost money ? ” 

“ T mean we shall probably be paupers.” 

He laid his head on the table for a 
minute, and she went and knelt beside 
him and put her hand on his. She heard 
a sound like a sob, and some pitiful tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

** ‘We have each other,” she said at last. 

“Yes,” he answered in a flat voice, 
** we have each other.” 

There was always a sense of quiet in 
this great library where they sat, a still- 
ness and a remoteness from the rest of 
the world. To-day it struck Barbara for 
the first time that it was also a very luxu- 
rious room. The carpets and curtains 
were thick and fine, and rows of books 
in antique bindings reposed with dignity 
on deep shelves. ‘The room was a beau- 
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tiful and fitting surrounding for a student 
like Montagu; the peace of the protect- 
ing walls kept him as a thing apart from 
the jostling world. And now his quiet 
was being disturbed and his peace broken. 
The inharmoniousness of business cares 
smote her painfully in the midst of the 
still, book-lined room. 

““ My dear,” she said, “I want you to 
put away all these troubles until to-morrow 
morning, and then we can have a quiet 
talk over everything.” 

“TI feel broken with it all,” said Mon- 
tagu. 

Presently he raised his head and began 
to expostulate. 

“The Plebeians have beaten us again,” 
he said ; ‘“‘ they always do. Patricians can 
fight them with their swords, Barbara, 
but not with the horrible instruments of 
the Stock Exchange.” 
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“* Have you been robbed ? ” she said. 

“I have been cheated in every way. 
I cannot play the game with them. I do 
not understand their methods. We used 
to get our rents in the old times, and have 
our serfs to work for us. Now we have 
got to go down into the muck with them 
and scramble for the gold which lies there.”’ 

“You were never made for that sort of 
thing, Montagu.” 

“ T wish you had taken more of the busi- 
ness into your hands,” he said, seeing an 
opening for blaming some one. “I know 
I am too much engrossed in books and 
things of that sort. It would have been 
better if you had managed everything.” 

“You must help me to go into it all,” 
she said. ‘I suppose we shall have 
enough to live upon?” 

“‘T hardly know what we have got,” he 
said fretfully. 
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This was confusing to a person who 
paid account books scrupulously, and even 
enjoyed adding up a row of figures. 

“Of course, if we have to economize 
for a time—” she said. 

“‘ Barbara, dearest, forgive me; I am 
afraid I cannot talk about it now. ‘The 
whole thing has been a dreadful anxiety 
to me.” 

He was always charmingly, appealingly 
gentle and selfish. Acting on the prin- 
ciple of the fitness of things, he was per- 
haps righteously selfish ; because, just as 
a delicate and beautiful piece of china 
requires careful handling, so a nature as 
sensitive as his required different treatment 
from that meted out to more robust per- 
sonalities. He had long ago seen this 
for himself, and had discovered that 
painful and troublesome things upset him 
more than they upset other people, and 
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that therefore he was justified in avoid- 
ing them. In his own unobtrusive, well- 
mannered way he scrupulously did so. 
Mrs. Leslie felt that she had done some- 
thing towards solving a difficulty when she 
had neatly folded a number of papers 
which Montagu handed over to her, and 
placed rubber bands about them, while 
mentally deciding to buy very few clothes 
this winter. Following on that there 
came the hopeful thought that probably 
her own considerable fortune had not 
suffered in these losses which Montagu 
had sustained. Women’s property, she 
imagined, was always more secure than 
men’s. She had heard of financial failures 
where ruin had been averted owing to 
money having been settled on the wife 
—a very merciful dispensation. Probably 
there was some guarantee that she could 
not be ruined. Barbara had been brought 
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up to accept the fact that women do not 
understand business, and Montagu had 
a horror of what he called the financial 
woman. 

‘You can hardly imagine,” he used to 
say, ‘how distasteful it is to a man to 
hear a woman talk about stocks and 
shares.” 

As they sat together in the library after 
lunch, she said to him,— 

“T do not want to worry you again, 
dearest ; but if we have lived too extrava- 
gantly, we can easily economise a little. 
First of all, let us pay all the outstanding 
debts that you tell me are owed, and then 
there will still be my money, and we will 
live upon that.” 

“ ] am afraid that is impossible,” he said. 

“ After all, my dear, what does it matter 
which of us is rich, you or I? Surely old 
married people like ourselves are not going 
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to make absurd difficulties, and become 
over-sensitive about money.” 

“It is all gone, Barbara—all gone ! ” 

He spoke as one speaks of a death or 
any other unavoidable calamity. 

In the afternoon they looked over papers 
and accounts, and the children went for a 
walk in the clear September sunshine, and 
made faces at her from the window to ask 
her to go too. She shook her head, then, 
opening the window, bade them go straight 
up to the schoolroom when they should 
return home again, and not disturb their 
father. 

* It is all so complicated,” sighed Mon- 
tagu. “ Well, I have done my best, Bar- 
bara, and the old order has to go under.” 

Mrs. Leslie felt that it was like whipping 
a tired horse to try to make him talk about 
business. She continued the subject with 


her heart breaking for him. “ You see, 
3 
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Monty darling, the thing has to be 


Faced aa 

‘You were always fond of facing things,” 
he said, with a wan smile. 

‘“‘T am horribly drastic,” she said ; “ but 
still there are only twenty shillings in a 
pound, and if we have not many pounds 
we must spend very few shillings.” 

“‘T hope we shall not be so badly off as 
all that,” he said, putting his hand up to 
his tired head. 

Mrs. Leslie thought about business affairs 
the whole night, and in the morning she 
made a supreme sacrifice: “‘ We must 
raise a mortgage upon Four-Chimneys.” 
She felt, as she spoke, that she was insult- 
ing an old friend. 

““T have done that already,” Monty said, 
with the self-approval of a man who has 
thought of everything. 

“You see,” he went on, ““I have been 
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to Harvey the lawyer, who seems a very 
capable sort of chap, and he has gone into 
the whole thing with me. When every- 
thing is settled and wound up the estate 
will make us an allowance. Harvey had 
the whole thing at his finger-tips. I do 
not think the middle class are to be trusted 
as a rule ; but Harvey seems a nice, quiet, 
gentlemanlike fellow.” 

“ It is very important to know how much 
the allowance will be,” his wife said. 

“* Well, I had a letter from Harvey this 
morning, and, on the whole, I do not think 
things will be quite as bad as I at first 
expected. We shall have enough to live 
upon, with “management, and you were 
always a good manager, Barbara.” 

In the end he named a sum so small that 
Mrs. Leslie said, “‘ It is rather an absurd 
little amount. On that income we cannot 
go on sending Tom to Eton.” 
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“*T should like if you could contrive that 
somehow, Barbara,” he said. “‘ I should 
not like a son of mine to go anywhere 
else: 

‘* How much would remain after his fees 
were paid ?”’ she said, a note of despair in 
her voice, for this question of Tom’s edu- 
cation touched her sharply; “and we 
must not dream of keeping horses.” 

“We can say we are going to keep a 
motor car,” he said; “ although person- 
ally I detest the things.” 

“IT was trying to plan things on paper 
last night,” said Mrs. Leslie. ‘ Fanny 
-Devereux once told me that a frugal 
family can have enough to eat on ten- 
and-sixpence a head per week.” 

““ Money always seems to me so coarse,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Why cannot we live as birds 
do?” 

“Monty, whatever happens, don’t let 
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us leave Four-Chimneys! We can live in 
a corner of the house, and if we must have 
very few servants, there are heaps of things 


I can do.” 
“IT should not dream of leaving the 
place,” he said. ‘‘ We must just live very 


quietly, that is all; and, after all, look at 
the wits and the cultured men of old who 
lived on practically nothing. Poverty may 
be as picturesque as riches. We will see 
our friends as before, and high thinking 
must make up for plain living—eh, Bar- 
Dara? i; 

“TI have never dismissed a servant be- 
fore,” she said thoughtfully. “ It will be 
difficult to do.” 

** Not a bit!’ he said hopefully. 

She wondered which of her servants 
she would have to part with, where all were 
valuable ; and the several interviews with 
them were worse than she expected. When 
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various tearful women had left the room, 
Mrs. Leslie wept till her eyes were swollen. 
Like queens and royal personages, she 
had ever had a certain intimacy with her 
servants. 

“My idea,” said Montagu, “is that I 
should go up to London again, and just 
see about things. It will give you time 
to look round. It has always seemed to 
me that it is a woman’s real genius to be 
a good manager. Don’t take Tom away 
from Eton if it can be helped, and just 
do what you think best about everything.” 

In the week that followed, Mrs. Leslie 
was busy in ways that hurt her ceaselessly 
and painfully, and of this hurt she was 
deliberately conscious at the time. There 
seemed to be no antidote for it. Her house 
was crumbling about her, and she clutched 
at things as they fell. When the gardens 
had been let to a market-gardener and the 
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park to a grazier, Mrs. Leslie felt almost 
a sense of confusion in her own identity. 
She had always lived a life of abundance, 
in which there had been no stint of money. 
Before selling the horses she paused and 
said to herself, ““I cannot do any more 
to-day. ‘This week has cost me too much.” 

She heard from Monty, who said that he 
would return if she required him, but that 
he thought the change to London was 
doing him good. 

Mrs. Leslie crushed the letter in her 
hand, and told herself that a long morning 
of work indoors had made her impatient. 

Polly, who was proving herself a child 
of sympathy and resource, said emphatic- 
ally, “Mother, I absolutely forbid you to 
take the Mothers’ Meeting this afternoon. 
Sophy and I can take it, and Miss James 
can help, and you must go for a walk.” 

“‘ Thank you, Polly,” said Mrs. Leslie ; 
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‘you know we have had a lot of business 
worries lately. I shall be able to tell 
you more about them by-and-by.” 

“Can I help you at all?” said Polly, 
feeling about thirty years old and very 
responsible. 

““T do not know who is to help us,” 
her mother said. “ Polly, before you are 
many years older I am going to give you 
a sound business education. I did not 
know anything could be so perplexing 
and confusing! Mr. Harvey, as you 
know, came down here about our busi- 
ness affairs, but he was talking a language 
I did not understand.” 

““T don’t think it can be very difficult 
if father understands it,”’ Polly said. 

Mrs. Leslie put on a short walking-dress 
and went out by herself, in order to try to 
get rid of the thought that Monty had left 
her to face a difficult crisis alone. She 
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resented the thought, because she be- 
lieved Monty to be perfect ; and then she 
excused him, because he was so dear to 
her. She wished him back with all her 
heart, if only to tell her what their exact 
financial position was. Her mind fretted 
at even a day’s delay in putting down ex- 
penditure which perhaps now they could 
not afford. 

Men, of course, did not understand these 
things, but a woman had to be practical. 

Having married very early, and lived a 
life of comparative seclusion ever since, 
Mrs. Leslie believed that by knowing and 
understanding Montagu she had thereby 
gained an extensive acquaintanceship with 
the whole of mankind. If ever he had 
disappointed her, the excuse she put for- 
ward was that “‘ all men were like that,” 
and the excuse was loyally accepted by 
what she called the reasonable side of her. 
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Her walk took her far up on the hill- 
side, eastward of the village, where she 
loved to stand in the great open spaces 
of the uplands and let the air blow about 
her. The sky was blue, with racing clouds 
across it, and the air had a sharp edge to 
it. "The trees had turned yellow early 
this year. Tangles of traveller’s joy 
foamed over the hedges, and already the 
fallen leaves were lying thickly on the path. 
The wind, settling to eastward towards 
sunset, whistled about her as she walked, 
and she flung her head up to it and rejoiced 
that there was still an open sky and a wide 
horizon. Up beyond Cuckhurst she met 
Andrew Duncan, who was taking a look 
at the deer in their new quarters. Nearly 
everybody had heard about the altered 
fortunes at Four-Chimneys, and she won- 
dered if Andrew knew. 

“You like to get a blow up here,” he 
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said, lifting his hat. ‘So do I. I try to 
tell myself that the air is like the moorland 
air in Scotland, but of course it is not.” 

“Still, it blows away the fog,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, smiling. “I have been in a 
fog lately, and I find it does not agree 
with me.” 

As she spoke she knew that he had heard 
about their loss of money. Expression 
played rather vividly across this man’s 
face, and was much more eloquent than 
his words. 

“T hope it will lift soon,” he said— 
“ the fog, I mean.” 

“ Mr. Duncan, you are a business man. 
Don’t oe think business is frightfully 
difficult ? ” 

“1 don’t know about it being difficult. 
It is very dull,” he said. 

“Oh, it is worse than dull!” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ It tries to make itself as obscure 
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as ever it can be; and I, who never had 
a headache in my life before, am beginning 
to believe I have one to-day.’ She laughed, 
and said, ‘‘ I suppose I shall develop nerves 
RExt ie 

“ Tell me what puzzles you.” 

** Perhaps it is only the use of new words 
which is perplexing me. Even a clever 
person might be puzzled by that, might 
they not?” 

“They might indeed.” 

“Do you know, when they send me a 
paper to sign they are obliged to initial 
the document in pencil to show where I 
am to put my name; and until yesterday 
I never knew that I might sign a cheque 
for less than two pounds. There are some 
papers of which I can make no sense at 
all, and the lawyer says I must sign them 
and return them to him to-morrow 
night,” 
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“ Shall I look at the papers ? ”’ he said. 

“Monty is away, or I would not bother 
you.” 

“It is not a bother.” 

“I even thought of getting the butler 
to help me.” 

“Perhaps I can help you better than 
the butler.” 

He walked home with her, and they 
went to the library together, and sat there 
till seven o’clock. 

“I do not wonder you are puzzled,” 
he said, when he had glanced through a 
pile of documents. “ There is a good deal 
here which I do not understand.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Leslie, ‘“ if you could 
go over them with me it would be such a 
help, both to Monty and me.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ you would rather 
ask Mr. Leslie first if 1 may read these 


papers?” 
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“He would be glad of your help, I 
know,” she said, ‘‘ because he wants me to 
go into these matters thoroughly before 
he comes home. To tell you the truth, 
I do not feel as if I could do it without 
help.” 

“ It will take time,” he said. 

“And I have no business to encroach 
on your time,” she answered quickly. 

“That is not treating me fairly.” 

*“ No, I am afraid it is not. Mr. Duncan, 
I have lately discovered that I have rather 
a bad temper, and that it was only when 
everything went perfectly well with me 
that I was bearable. As soon as misfor- 
tune comes I become very cross.” 

““ Let me see the papers,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand with a smile. 

He took them home with him, and 
pored over them till twelve o’clock at 
night. When he arrived the next morn- 
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ing Mrs. Leslie said, half ashamed, “I do 
not know why I am making you work for 
Tire fl 

They went back to the library, where 
they had sat before, and he took from 
his pocket a sheet of foolscap which he 
had neatly folded and labelled: “‘ State- 
ment regarding Mrs. Leslie’s Estate.” 

** Will you read it to me? ” 

“TI had thought of asking you to read 
it yourself.” 

“No; please read it.” 

When he had finished, she said, ‘‘ After 
all, it might have been worse.” 

“‘ You have courage,” he said. 

** Inwardly I am a dreadful coward,” she 
answered ; “‘ but that is because I have 
got to tell Tom that he is not to go back 
to Eton.” 

She met his eyes as she said this, and 
it struck her for the first time that a man 
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who helps with accounts is not necessarily 
a machine. 

“Tt is good of you to care,” she 
said. 

“What I do not understand is this,” 
he said: “‘ you seem to have come into 
a large fortune before you married.” 

‘“‘ Not a large fortune ! * she exclaimed. 
“It was a comparatively small fortune that 
I inherited, but after my marriage it was 
discovered that it was very much larger 
than we had any idea of. My uncle lived 
here very simply, and he died quite sud- 
denly in Kashmir. My husband, who 
was on a sketching tour, happened to be 
camping near at the time. He was able 
to be of use to him at the end, and to take 
down my uncle’s will as it was made. 
Just at first the estate did not promise 
very favourably, but afterwards,. when 
everything was—wound up, do you call 
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it ?—it was found that I had a consider- 
able fortune.” 

“You seem to have had about five 
thousand a year.” 

“Is most of that actually gone ? ” 

He became the business man once again, 
detached and hardly sympathetic. “I am 
afraid so,” he said. 

““ Money is not everything,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

“No,” he repeated after her gravely, 
“it is not everything.” 

As he walked home he said to himself, 
“That little fellow cannot even cheat 
fair: he cannot even cheat big. There 
will be some difficulty in persuading so 
clear a mind as hers that he has not 
cheated.”’ 


GOAL UER sVis 


FaNNyY came briskly up the drive. With- 
in twenty-four hours of an affliction Miss 
Fanny was always,-as she would have 
described it, ‘‘on deck.” And because, 
in this exceptional instance, she had to 
wait for confirmation of the ill news con- 
cerning her neighbours, she hastened up 
the drive to make up for lost time. No 
one ever did his or her best for Fanny. 
She was not important as an audience to 
any one. Perhaps for this very reason 
her company was felt less irksome by 
troubled and afflicted persons than were 
the ministrations of those who were held 
to be of greater consequence. She was 
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one of those women who do not count ; 
possibly her sense of humour cheapened 
her. In Puritan England we still despise 
laughter. In the presence’ of Fanny no 
one was ashamed of red eyes; she saw 
much of life unadorned, hence her clear 
sense of what was real in human nature. 

“I am always hearing,” she used to 
say, ‘‘ that scenes in books which describe 
tragedies are overdrawn and unnatural. I 
am beginning to think that perhaps people 
are only natural when the doctor is in 
the house, and that he is the one person 
who sees human nature, with all its emo- 
tionalism and its fear, as it really is.” 

She tapped playfully on the window as 
she passed the drawing-room, and waved 
her hand to Mrs. Leslie, whom she saw 
sitting inside. Fanny lavished a wealth 
of warm affection upon her beautiful 
neighbour, and had never shown it ex- 
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cept by twisted little speeches, whose sur- 
face quality was undeniably rudeness. 

Mrs. Leslie was busy writing to a regis- 
try office to engage new servants, and said 
so, and this gave Fanny the opportunity 
which she sought. Nobody had felt very 
certain whether or not sympathy should 
be offered to the Leslies. Had death 
visited the family the social course would 
have been clear enough: the humane 
principle of sympathy, sanctioned by 
usage, would have been maintained. But 
amongst civilized nations money has been 
named a delicate subject ; while in Eng- 
land, so immanent is this important factor 
in sociology that we ignore its existence 
—being so engrossed with it—or, point- 
ing to its stupendous proportions, we label 
the giant dangerous. 

Even Fanny hesitated to say in words 
more or less direct, ‘‘ I am sorry to hear 
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you are poor.” The condition of poverty 
seems still to have a stigma attached to it, 
although it would seem that faith requires 
the belief that from the first Heaven has 
set a certain seal of approval upon it. 

*“ I never could accept lofty ideas about 
poverty,” Fanny was thinking. “TI sup- 
pose I know too much about it.” Fanny 
had had for long a nodding acquaintance 
with the grim spectre. She was not afraid 
of it, and always gave it a cheerful grin; 
but she knew too much about it not to feel 
that it was a tiresome fellow. Many people 
she knew called it hideous ; others called 
it beautiful. Fanny thought it merely 
plain and rather troublesome—a_ guest 
who sat at her own table every day—one 
who demanded sacrifices, but to whose 
presence she had grown accustomed. 

“It is a bore losing old servants, 
Fanny. 


bP) 


said 
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“‘ They are all sorry to go, I think,” said 
Mrs. Leslie. 

‘“* Don’t keep on any of the old crowd,” 
said Fanny frankly. “ They will all ask 
to stop, but it won’t work. It hurts a bit 
to send them away ; but harden your heart 
and get rid of them all.” 

“‘T think I harden my heart every day,” 
said Mrs. Leslie. 

“They think they will follow you to 
the ends of the world,’ Miss Devereux 
went on, with her plain common sense, 
“but old servants ain’t fit for economy ; 
and although they may believe that they 
can do without wages, they never contem- 
plate life without a servants’ hall and a big 
fire in it.” 

“It would not be fair to keep them,” 
Mrs. Leslie said. ‘ The faithful old ones 
would require younger women to wait 
upon them. They have served me all 
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their lives, and they have had to go with- 
out pensions or even a present, Fanny.” 

“Rough luck!” said Fanny, biting the 
tip of a shabby dogskin glove. She hated 
the thought of poverty for the Leslies, but 
the idea uppermost in the plain woman’s 
mind at that moment was a generous pity 
for the fact that Mrs. Leslie might lose her 
looks. ‘There were some lines already 
about the smooth forehead. “‘ It is a pity 
to see things destroyed,” said Fanny to 
herself, in defiance of her own tender- 
ness. 

** But,” said Mrs. Leslie with deliberate 
cheerfulness, “‘ we are going to be quite 
philosophical about this change in our 
fortunes. In time we even mean to enjoy 
poverty. You, Fanny, with your sense of 
humour, must know how often rich people 
miss the kindly, funny side of things, 
whereas poor people are all just one big 
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family together. And even our little econ- 
omies we mean to laugh at.”’ 

‘“*T wish I was not so practical,” said 
Fanny. “ A practical person seems unable 
to clothe anything with glamour, and I 
never could pretend to be an idealist.” 

““ Oh, but we mean to detest it all at 
times,” said Mrs. Leslie gaily, “ and have 
days of sheer grumbling! But I think 
the worst is over now that I have said 
good-bye to the servants, and have told 
Tom about Eton.” 

“‘T don’t think I envied you that,” said 
Fanny, jerking out the remark with some 
difficulty. 

“We won’t speak of it,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. . . . “‘ But, Fanny, we have had 
a lot of good things in our lives, and now 
we shall just have to do with fewer of 
them. We shall not have to leave Four- 
Chimneys; and if we live here very 
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quietly, we can, even on our very small 
income, manage to make both ends 
meet.” 

““ A small income may go a long way in 
a country vicarage,” said Fanny, ‘‘ where 
the oof bird is proverbially shy ; but you 
will have to warm your feet by candles, 
my dear, if you mean to live on in this 
big house during the winter.” 

Mrs. Leslie, who had been going into 
the coal question, deepened the lines in 
her smooth brow as she said, “‘ I am sure 
you will laugh at me, Fanny ; but, do you 
know, coal was one of those things I had 
forgotten all about. Somehow one always 
looks upon coal as a man’s special prov- 
ince, and Bowlby always ordered it, just 
as he always made out a list of any wine 
that was required.” 

“ Good old Bowlby ! ” said Miss Fanny, 
without much consecutiveness, though 
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presumably she meant that she was sorry 
for the fact that the old butler had to 
be dismissed. 

Her brightness predominated in the 
mext remark, when she said, ‘‘ Well, there 
is one thing, Barbara: you have heaps of 
pals left.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Mrs. Leslie 
eagerly. 

““ My part in the present situation,” said 
Fanny, “ will be to keep the offertory box 
at home. Probably, in your own mind, 
Barbara, you are saying to yourself that 
various charities must be supported no 
matter what happens.” 

““T was thinking,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
“ of keeping on one or two.” 

“You sent all your own and the chil- 
dren’s old clothes to the Jumble Sale,” 
said Fanny severely. “ You had no busi- 
ness to do that, you know.” 
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** I had promised them,” said Barbara. 

“I know your promises, my dear,” 
quoth Fanny. “ You say to yourself that 
you will give this or that, and afterwards 
you believe that you would rank with 
Ananias and Sapphira if you did not give 
them. I do not believe Ananias and 
Sapphira were as hard up as you are, or 
even St. Peter might have forgiven them 
for keeping back half the price and telling 
a fib about it. And for goodness’ sake, 
Barbara, don’t idealize money, or look at 
it in the abstract! Money is a concrete 
thing, and a jolly hard thing too. And 
money in a purse has no likeness what- 
ever to money on paper. A paper in- 
come goes exactly twice as far as a metal 
one; but, unfortunately, our particular 
paper currency does not consist of backs 
of old envelopes lined with rows of un- 
convincing figures in pencil.” 
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‘“‘T mean to be very practical,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

“Then you will have to chuck glamour,” 
Fanny remarked. “ Look here, I want the 
children to come to tea.” 

‘““ You are always so good to them, Fanny, 
and I know how fond they are of you.” 

“It is me pretty face and charming 
manners!” said Fanny, smiling at the 
fun which she poked at herself. “ By the 
way, I saw the new governess at church 
on Sunday. I rather wonder at your 
choice, Barbara.”’ | 

““ She came with very high references,” 
said Mrs. Leslie ; ‘‘ but, of course, we miss 
Miss James.” 

“ T suppose it is prejudice,” said Fanny, 
“but I always dislike young women with 
pince-nez.” 

“Miss Lucas is a little exacting,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Leslie. 
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“I know the type,” said Fanny: “ con- 
sider her comfort, talk to her about her own 
concerns, take a human interest in her 
young man, tell her your house is to be 
a real home to her, and that she is a per- 
fect lady, and you may keep her—if you 
want to.” 

Mrs. Leslie found herself laughing, 
and confessed that Miss Lucas was a little 
touchy, but denied that she was typical 
of a large class. But Fanny had had ex- 
perience, and was, besides, always con- 
tradictious. 

“You have to be nicer to them than you 
would be to your own husband,” she said. 

““ Doubtless they feel a little strange at 
first,” said Mrs. Leslie, in a gentle way 
she had. ‘‘ But I hope she will get fond 
of us.” 

“She will get fond of you, and she will 
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manage you,” said Fanny, “and you will 
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know nothing about it. For years you 
have considered yourself the village des- | 
pot! What would life be without its 
humour ? ” 

“The villagers will still be glad to see 
me,” said Mrs. Leslie, “‘ although I have 
nothing to give them now.” 

““ They are all being very nice about it,” 
Fanny said, and then added with clipping 
frankness, ‘‘ but of course they are furious 
with Montagu.” 

“IT do not see—”’ began Mrs. Leslie. 

“Of course you don’t, but they do. 
Primitive people like villagers get down to 
the basic facts of life while we are floating 
pleasantly on the surface of things, and 
pretending that facts are non-existent. 
Toleration has become a cult with us, 
until now we consider it almost a sign 
of unintelligence to say a thing is or is 
not. It is much more educated to say it 
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may or may not be. The villagers, of 
course, know that Monty has lost the 
money, and say so.” 

“ IT cannot have it said,”’ said Mrs. Leslie, 
flushing. 

“I have nothing to do with what they 
say, praise be!” said Fanny. “I should 
be very sorry to direct the opinions of 
a village.” 

““ But they exaggerate the whole thing ; 
I am sure they do,” protested Mrs. Leslie. 
The flush on her face deepened, and her 
eyes looked large and dark, like those of 
a troubled child. “And, after all, how 
could Montagu have helped it? You 
judge him harshly, like the others, Fanny,” 
she went on, almost in tears. “ But if he 
and I share ups and downs together, and 
are content to share them, whose business 
is it except our own?” 

“ Practically, my dear,” said Fanny with 
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her usual smile, and biting her lips, “‘ you 
are telling me and them to mind our own 
business ; but you see, if we live in a civi- 
lized community, we cannot pretend to be 
isolated units. If you go up to London 
the villagers know it, and are interested in 
the fact. If the children have whooping- 
cough, no doubt you think that that is a 
business for you and them and the doctor. 
But you would not be pleased, Barbara, 
if half ‘Tolhurst were not in trouble over 
it. And I am sure when Martin was 
born—”’ 

‘““How good they were to me!” said 
Mrs. Leslie. 

““—-And so when Montagu muddles 
away your very considerable fortune, Tol- 
hurst, for all its good manners, is going 
to say that Montagu is to blame. Perhaps 
this is an aspect of the case which has 
never occurred to you.” 
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“I wish everybody did not know about 
it,” said Mrs. Leslie, and a less controlled 
and serene woman might almost have 
wrung her hands. ... “‘ Could you tell 
them that things are not so bad as they 
imagine? . . . We ought to keep up 
appearances better . . . Fanny, I can 
hardly bear to speak of it, but when 
Monty was obliged to tell me about our 
losses he cried. Things have gone so 
much more deeply with him than any 
one has any idea of, and what shall I 
do if my friends are going to turn against 
him?” 

** IT will lie for you like a flatfish if it is 
any good to you,” said Fanny. 

“No, no!” expostulated Mrs. Leslie ; 
but she repeated, “ Let us keep up appear- 
ances, and then less will be said.” The 
sensitiveness which poverty feels touched 


her for the first time. Concealment at all 
9 
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costs is often the first impulse of those 
who have suffered pecuniary loss. 

“* Almost I wish that we did not get our 
stores and provisions in Tolhurst,” she 
went on, still with that unusual note of 
distress in her voice. “ Perhaps the very 
butcher and baker will say that Monty has 
treated me badly because we order so little 
now.” 

“Tf they think it they will say it,” said 
Miss Fanny; ‘“‘and the odd part of it is 
that you will mind what they say.” 

“The new servants come from a dis- 
tance,” Mrs. Leslie went on, still unusu- 
ally disturbed. ‘“‘ Our wages now are so 
much lower than we used to give the vil- 
lage women. Perhaps they will not talk 
about things. And, Fanny dear, you will 
do your best for us, won’t you? Do 
contradict it if you hear a rumour that 
Montagu is to blame. Misfortune might 
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overtake any man. He is not the only 
one who has suffered money losses.” 

While her pride demanded that the world 
should. believe that she had not suffered, 
her loyalty took on an outward cheerful- 
ness which was to prove that pity for her 
was misplaced. Sometimes she had heard 
a village woman tell some horrid tale of 
personal violence received at the hands of 
a drunken husband. Mrs. Leslie herself 
would probably have died before uttering 
a cry for help. She began to affect an 
outward semblance of prosperity which was 
not sustained by corresponding comfort 
within. The mask which poverty wears 
does not, as a rule, add to the comfort of 
the person who wears it. The children’s 
relief of mind when they understood that 
appearances were to be kept up proved the 
undiscoverable depths of childish sensitive- 
ness in these matters. They outdid their 
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mother in endeavouring to appear as though 
all were well. And more than this, they 
resented it if they found her doing work 
formerly done by servants. “ Ring the 
bell for it, mother,” became a fervent re- 
quest on their lips; and when it became 
evident that common household things 
must be done by her, they never got used 
to seeing her wield a duster. 

Mrs. Duncan was the next caller at Four- 
Chimneys. Mrs. Duncan did not come to 
sympathize ; but she believed that to stay 
away any longer might, as she said, “ look 
marked.” She drove up to the door with 
a countenance arranged for indifference to, 
or, if possible, ignorance of the prevailing 
topic in Tolhurst. The footman rang a 
peal at the bell, and Mrs. Leslie had time 
to wonder whether Vera, the new house- 
maid, acting in the double capacity of 
parlour-maid also during the temporary 
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indisposition of Jane, an excellent woman, 
isolated at present under suspicion of in- 
fluenza, would by this time have changed 
her morning cotton for an afternoon gown. 

The footman rang again, and Mrs. Leslie 
asked herself what the children would say 
if she were to open the door for the foot- 
man. She determined to go to the serv- 
ants’ quarters and ask if Vera were ready. 

** I ’ave me dress off and me ’air down,” 
called back Vera, a common, good-looking 
girl newly imported, who differentiated 
between “‘ washing through ” a thing and 
washing it, and who passed long days at 
a sink. 

Then there was nothing for it but to 
open the front door and apologize to the 
children. 

“The bell has rung twice,” said Polly, 
dashing out of the schoolroom. “I am 
going to take my wheelbarrow and wander 
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round the house in a casual manner until 
I meet the footman. [ think I will sing, 
just to seem casual.” 

Mrs. Leslie could hear the child starting 
“Scots wha hae” in a lusty voice above 
the trundle of the barrow, as she marched 
round the corner of the house. Tom, a 
grammar-school boy now, and on the look- 
out for slights, had told her that Freda 
Duncan had looked down her nose at him 
as she came out of church the other day. 

““We could not make any one hear,” 
said Mrs. Duncan apologetically. 

“Do come in,” said Polly, very elderly 
and charming. 

“T hope I am not in the way,” said 
Mrs. Duncan. 

She sat on the edge of the sofa in 
her bead-trimmed dress, while Freda re- 
mained silent, and the weather was dis- 
cussed, and after that conversation failed. 
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Everything touched on money. The gar- 
dens at Four-Chimneys, the church, the 
parish, the half-finished coffee tavern— 
hardly any subject but required to be 
avoided. Mrs. Duncan alluded to the 
weather in Australia, compared it with the 
weather in England, skirted far too near 
new winter clothes and the price of coal, 
talked of the children’s ponies before re- 
membering that they had been sold, gave 
it as her opinion that walking was safer 
than riding, and then nervously asked the 
children to tea. 

*‘ They all seem to ask the children to 
tea,” thought Mrs. Leslie, when she had 
left, and wondered if Fanny would have 
seen any humour in this. 

Mr. Devereux was one of the last to 
make one of those visits of semi-con- 
solation over a misfortune never alluded 
to which had become very numerous in 
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Tolhurst lately. Mr. Devereux had never 
entered a house of sorrow or of sickness 
without standing in an old-fashioned way, 
hat in hand, in the doorway, asking if he 
might come in. His diffidence made him 
very acceptable in the place; although, 
no doubt, there were amongst his parish- 
ioners those who would have preferred the 
apt word, the conventional phrase, the 
prayer “‘ put up to poor mother,” to the 
half-hesitating sympathy and the diffident 
consolation which he offered. He was a 
very old man, much shrunken, and with 
a quavering voice like an imperfect gramo- 
phone. His words were connected by a 
curious little croaking sound in his throat, 
which continued even after he had ceased 
to speak. His shoulders stooped, and his 
head was pushed forward, showing a very 
thin red neck above a round white collar. 
Mrs. Leslie was the first to allude to the 
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object of his visit, and the vicar said, 
“Yes, yes, my dear Barbara, I have heard 
about it. What a troublesome thing money 
is !—and still more, perhaps, the want of 
saad 

“I am glad Ned had not gone to the 
preparatory school yet,’’ Mrs. Leslie said, 
following her own line of thought. “ Tom, 
you know, goes to the grammar school at 
Winborough.” 

Mr. Devereux was a man so genuine that 
he never ignored difficulties, nor even tried 
to minimize troubles, but accepted them, 
and then brought his faithful little torch to 
bear upon them. The gramophone wound 
itself up again with a creaking noise, and 
he said, “‘ Yes, yes, Barbara, but there will 
be many more things than that which you 
will mind.” 

“We must just take them one by one 
as they come,”’ said Mrs. Leslie, smiling. 
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“Yes,” he replied, ‘“ knowing whence 
they come.” 

Barbara knitted her brows. ‘“ It seems 
almost like presumption to imagine that 
God has taken the trouble to make us 
lose all our money, and for some purpose 
which so far does not seem very plain to 
me. You mustn’t think I am grumbling,” 
she corrected hastily. ‘I only mean the 
world does not revolve round one’s own 
little centre, and it seems almost like vanity 
to think oneself so important in the sight 
of the Most High.” 

“IT used to think so,” he said in his 
quavering voice, “‘ until I went to live in 
the East End of London.” 

* And then? 

“There are sparrows there,” he croaked 
forth ; “‘ and there was a small bit of leads 
in front of my bedroom window on which 
I used to scatter crumbs. I found a dead 
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sparrow there one day, and having been 
made rebellious by East London, I said to 
myself, ‘It is all part of it—the law of 
death, the indifference to suffering, the 
absolute silly chance that governs every- 
thing, the indifference to pain in nature, 
its carelessness of human life, and the blind 
folly of it all.’’’ His lean throat quivered 
as he spoke. “I do not think I base my 
creed on isolated texts, or indeed find 
much comfort in them, and yet a curious 
conviction came upon me that morning as 
I leaned out of my window and took the 
sparrow in my hand—for I used to think 
that I knew them all by sight, and I did 
not want a cat to get this little fellow— 
a curious conviction came to me that the 
fall of the sparrow was a matter of conse- 
quence to some one. [ had not the key 
to the problem. I only felt an extraor- 
dinary conviction that nothing was acci- 
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dental. These instincts which come to 
one are perhaps not so consoling to other 
people as one would like them to be. I 
can only tell you that since then I have 
never felt presumptuous, even when I 
prayed for trifles.” 

“One is always a little too important in 
a small world,” she said humbly; “ the 
thing is to realize that one is only a spar- 
row.” 

“Of more value,” he said, “‘ than many 
sparrows.” 

Mrs. Meredith never came to the house 
at all, nor offered consclation. Barbara 
found her in her little cottage one after- 
noon. Mrs. Meredith was lying full length 
on a rug before the fire. She very seldom 
went to see people, but many people came 
to see her. 

“I am going to talk about myself,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, “‘ because every one does that 
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to you, Mary. You must have heard more 
about the woes of life than any one else ; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, you may be 
longing to hear a little bit about the fun 
of it.” 

**T love the fun of it,” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith. “ When I am alone I often say to 
myself that the person I should most like 
. to come and have tea with me would be 
Miss Broughton’s ‘ Sarah Churchill.’ ” 

She had risen from the hearthrug, and 
now seated herself in one big armchair 
and gave her visitor the other. Her green 
drawing-room was so small that it con- 
tained little else but two big chairs and a 
‘great number of flowers. 

“You make us selfish, you know,” Bar- 
bara said. ‘“ Even when we know you 
want to laugh, we are quite determined 
you shall hear about our worries. I believe 
any one so sympathetic as you are makes 
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one morally helpless. We cannot do with- 
out you, even in our small troubles.” 

“Tt justifies one’s existence to hear you 
say so, Barbara.” 

“Once you lost a good deal of money 
yourself ; did you mind? ” 

‘“ Not in the least.” 

It was a curious fact that, in speaking 
to Mrs. Meredith, people hardly ever 
dreamed of asking her for any corrobora- 
tion of a statement she had made. The 
confirming “really”? and “truly”’ were 
not demanded of her. 

“1 think,” said Mrs. Leslie, “‘ that I 
am. finding poverty more difficult than I 
thought it would be. If I had to tell the 
truth, I should be obliged to confess to 
you that I am becoming a little sordid.” 

‘““ Because just at present,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, “ you are trying to do far more 
than your income will cover.” 
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““It may seem absurd to you, Mary— 
because, after all, we have a small amount 
of money still left to us—but I am finding it 
difficult to feed my family. Every week the 
bills are larger than I intend them to be.” 

Mrs. Meredith never offered sympathy 
rashly. Her sympathy, indeed, was so self- 
evidently there that it hardly required to 
be offered. One fed upon it as one chose. 
Thus, also, with her knowledge, which was 
sure and certain ; it was hardly ever ap- 
plied, but her friends helped themselves to 
it. She listened before she spoke, which 
is unusual ina woman. She waited, which 
is unusual both in men and women. She 
had waited all her life. More particularly 
she had waited for the things which she 
passionately wanted herself, until she found 
that she did not want them. Her happi- 
ness, like everything else about her, was 


a tremendous thing. 
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She smiled, and said, ‘‘ If we have too 
little money it becomes far too conspicu- 
ous, doesn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Leslie nodded. She knew her 
friend, and looked for more from the 
woman whose face was lined with suffer- 
ing and full of a convincing happiness. 

“It is so insistent too,” said Barbara, 
““and never allows one to forget about 
iY 

“It is the old story of the one-legged 
man,” said Mrs. Meredith, smiling. 
“'There is nothing remarkable about a 
man with two legs, but when he has only 
one he is always unconsciously thinking 
about the missing leg. So that, apart 
from the awkwardness of doing without 
it, he has to put up with its presence too 
—which is an awkward paradox and an 
awkward situation. . . . And then we call 
ourselves hard names, and say we are 
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steeped in worldliness because we miss 
one of our supports.” 

Mrs. Leslie put her hand up to her 
shabby hat and pulled it down over her 
brows. “ One wonders,” she said slowly, 
““why the second useful leg should be 
removed.” 

“It may be because we are intended to 
become messengers.” 

“That puzzles me a little,” said Barbara. 

* All the big questions of life are put in 
the form of riddles.” 

“ They take a little bit of guessing,” said 
poor Barbara. 

The two women, between whom a very 
strong love existed, sat together for a time 
without speaking. 

Tt is all right,” said Mrs. Meredith at 
last. 

To this Barbara assented with becoming 
hopefulness. Whatever happened, money 
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losses were not to be reckoned too seri- 
ously. 

“Most of us walk in fetters,’ Mrs. 
Meredith said, ‘‘ and some of us are worthy 
of having them knocked off. The process 
hurts a good deal, but there must be free- 
dom at any price.” 

They said good-bye to each other, and 
Mrs. Leslie walked up the hill to her own 
house. On the way thither she met Mr. 
Duncan, who turned and walked with her. 
He told her a long story about bushrangers, 
and talked a good deal about wool-sales, 
and Mrs. Leslie felt enormously comforted. 


CHAPTER. VII. 


Montacu came home one day too soon. 
It was not that he was not wanted every 
day, but just twenty-four hours after his 
arrival the doctor pronounced that Jane— 
the indefatigable, starched, and wholly 
trustworthy Jane—had influenza. 'The 
complaint was infectious and _ spread 
quickly. The children got it, and were 
laid up for some weeks in turn, and only 
Mrs. Leslie, with her curious immunity 
from physical ills, was untouched by it. 
Her health, she used to say, made her 
very uninteresting ; and she was one of 
those women who do not know the luxury 
of a breakdown. 

Montagu believed himself to have in- 
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fluenza long before he was really attacked 
by it, and when he actually took to bed it 
was almost with a sense of relief in being 
definitely vanquished. He was a patient 
invalid, and the charm of his disposition 
never showed itself more plainly than in 
uncomplaining invalidism. With his coun- 
terpane strewn with books, he was prob- 
ably as happy in bed as elsewhere. The 
cold weather outside gave him a sense of 
warmth and security within; and as he 
often said, watching the big fires roaring up 
the chimney, “ During illness it is hope- 
less to think of economy.” His convales- 
cence was tedious, and was touched with 
pathos. He had developed an almost 
yearning desire to go away to the south of 
France and get strong. Always a thin 
man, his recent illness had given a certain 
transparency to his frame which rendered 
him a touching figure. 
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“Oh for sunshine and blue sky!” he 
used to sigh, looking out of his bedroom 
window, “and to be able to get out of 
doors. and breathe the air and get strong 
again.” 

It was a black, hard winter, ice-bound, 
and trying to the bravest constitution. 
Even the children felt the severity of it, 
and Montagu sat over the fire and 
shivered. 

Mrs. Leslie had three purses, without 
which she found account-keeping impos- 
sible. She heaped the whole contents of 
“Personal,” ‘‘ Household,” and “ Gen- 
eral ”’—carefully labelled—into one small 
pile, contemplated it, subdivided it, sub- 
tracted it, and added it ; but no arithmetic 
that ever was invented could make a sum 
large enough to send Montagu abroad. 
When this financial fact had been proved, 
Barbara, feeling that she was denying her 
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husband the blessing of health and quick 
recovery, went to her room to try to dis- 
cover what else could be sold, or what 
expenses could be further cut down. 
Weekly bills were far too large ; but there 
seemed only one way possible in which to 
reduce them, and that was to supply less 
good and less abundant fare. Mrs. Leslie 
made various alterations in domestic man- 
agement, and prescribed tea for herself 
and the children at six o’clock. ‘The in- 
efficient Miss Lucas left in consequence of 
these unpleasant changes in diet, and it 
was miserably suspected by the children 
that she had been giving confidences to 
the village schoolmistress. The village 
schoolmistress sent up a pair of chickens 
as a present, and this produced a confus- 
ing effect at Four-Chimneys. The chil- 
dren thought that Miss Elliot ought not 
to have done it. 
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Mrs. Leslie preached eloquently that 
plain food was far more wholesome than 
things elaborately prepared, and the new 
cook had various suggestions to make about 
ordering in portions of beef and mutton 
hitherto unheard of. While the novelty 
of them lasted they were pronounced de- 
licious. But on Martin’s birthday a royal 
feast was prepared. He chose his own 
dinner, and was instructed by his elder 
brothers and sisters to ask for large loin 
chops and meringues filled with cream. 
When the lunch gong sounded, the exit 
from the schoolroom was quick and simul- 
taneous. Their mother, hearing it, hoped 
her children were not becoming greedy. 
As she descended the staircase and entered 
the dining-room she heard her husband 
say, ‘‘ Pray come in,” and found he was 
leading two guests into the room. 

** I was showing Mrs. Duncan the sys- 
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tem of intensive culture which our garden 
tenants have adopted,” Montagu explained, 
*‘ and I have persuaded her and Miss Dun- 
can to come in and have lunch with us.” 
It was the first day he had been out, and 
he had walked as far as the cross-roads, 
where he had met his neighbour with her 
daughter. 

““T hope you have got something for 
them to eat,’ said Montagu playfully. 
He enjoyed nothing so much as entertain- 
ing his friends, and it is possible that he 
had forgotten the fact that the household 
books had been reduced. 

Mrs. Leslie said hospitably, ‘‘ Indeed 
we have!” and with one quick glance she 
counted the chops as they lay on a dish 
in front of Montagu. 

If only he would count the chops also, 
and realize that seven of them, even when 
large and cut from the loin, according to 
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Polly’s special directions to the butcher, 
will not feed nine people unless two of 
them are divided ! 

Montagu was helping them with the 
air of a prince who imagines that beeves 
are being roasted whole outside. A mutton 
chop always seemed to him rather a horrible 
thing, but he was hungry after his walk, 
and they smelt good. 

* Will you have a chop, Mrs. Duncan ?”’ 
he said, gravely hospitable, and with his 
easy, charming manner. He looked round 
the table as though seeking something else 
to offer, and said, ‘‘ What else is there, 
Barbara ? ” 

Barbara looked at Jane. She and Jane 
knew that the servants’ dinner had already 
been consumed. 

“Will you have a chop, Miss Dun- 
can?” said Mr. Leslie, taking out the 
chops one by one between the spoon 
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and fork, and putting them on the plates 
in front of him. 

“Shall I hear next, I wonder, that 
Montagu starves me?” said Mrs. Leslie 
to herself. She was one of those women 
whom a blow does not hurt if the bruise 
does not show. 

Being large and fair and handsome, she 
always looked well at the head of her table, 
and with her children about her. The 
matriarchal réle, when handsomely sus- 
tained, doubtless calls for admiration. Bar- 
bara, yellow-haired and tall, and with a 
certain pleasant suggestion that one day 
stoutness might overtake her, presiding 
at a flower-decked table, seemed like the 
symbol of something large-hearted and 
plenteous in nature. The old belief that 
abundance and prosperity are in some 
sort the outcome of good seemed possible 
in view of this beautiful woman as giver 
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of plenty and fair living, and all the 
wholesome, clean, good comforts of her 
house. 

Nevertheless, on Martin’s birthday Mrs. 
Leslie was wondering if it was possible to 
hope that her children would confess to a 
preference for bread and butter when their 
turn came to be helped. Her colour rose, 
and instinctively she put up her hand to 
her face to conceal the flush of shame. 
She thought that if she were to count 
how many times Montagu said “ A chop?” 
she would, as the number in the dish be- 
came fewer, find it difficult to sit and talk 
unmoved to Mrs. Duncan. 

*‘ Barbara dear, a chop ? ” 

* No, thank you, Monty,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. She turned to Mrs. Duncan and 
remarked, “‘ I have become almost a vege- 
tarian lately, and I really do believe it suits 
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me. 
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“Tom, my boy?” 

“* Yes, please, father.” 

*" Polfy ti, 

** Yes, please, father.” 

* Sophy ? ” 

“‘T’m afraid,” interrupted Mrs. Leslie, 
“that so much meat is not good for the 
children. Had you not better divide those 
big chops, Monty ? ” 

“You can’t divide a chop,” said Mon- 
tagu helplessly. “ One bit is all fat, and 
the other is all bone——Do you think you 
could eat a whole chop, Sophy ? ” 

“* ‘Y—yes, father.” 

“Ned, achop?” Ned had lived plainly 
for many days, and he was, besides, very 
hungry. Nothing was to be hoped for 
from him. 

There was only one chop left on the 
dish—a large silver dish, remnant of de- 
parted good days. Mrs. Leslie caught 
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But it was his birthday, and his disappoint- 
ment could not be concealed. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, father,” he said bravely, but his eyes 
filled with tears. Mrs. Leslie knew that 
Martin was always to be trusted. 

“Don’t you like chops, little man?” 
said Mrs. Duncan, who could not see the 
empty dish from where she sat. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Martin. 

“Take this chop to Master Martin, and 
bring me something cold,” said Montagu 
to Jane, who disappeared from the room. 
With consummate tact she first removed 
the empty dish; to have sat opposite it 
would, Mrs. Leslie believed, have been 
more than she could have borne. 

Mr. Leslie toyed with his bread, ate a 
piece of it, glanced at his empty plate, and 
once rose and rang the bell—a summons 
which Jane did not answer. Freda Dun- 
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can, who sat next him, probably knew that 
she and her mother had deprived their 
host and hostess of luncheon, for she 
appeared to choke slightly over her food, 
and left half her chop unfinished. 

Mrs. Leslie thought, with a disappoint- 
ment that she could not altogether stifle, 
that her children should have stood by 
her better. She still sat erect in her chair, 
talking easily to Mrs. Duncan; but the 
two brilliant spots of colour had deepened 
in her cheeks. Polly was choking over 
her food with a penitence that came too 
late, and she whispered, under cover of 
the desperate conversation, “‘ Have half, 
mother.” Martin’s tears rolled silently 
over his chop. Mr. Leslie sat with his 
empty plate in front of him, and occa- 
sionally warmed his hands upon it; and 
Mrs. Leslie, with a certain regal air which 
became her, entertained her friends with 
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a gracefulness of which they would have 
liked to know the secret. 

Mrs. Duncan genuinely disliked sweets, 
and for the time being so, of course, did 
Mrs. Leslie. They both ate water bis- 
cuits and butter. Mr. Leslie continued to 
eat biscuits long after every one else had 
finished, and this method of prolonging 
the agony was one upon which his wife 
had not counted. 

After the Duncans had left, five solemn 
children came to the drawing-room, satis- 
fied in the inward man, but repentant. 
They had been to the village to buy buns 
for their mother’s tea. Corban, which is 
a gift, seemed to be their only justification. 

Mrs. Leslie almost believed that she 
should not laugh over the propitiatory 
paper bags. She gathered the children 
about her, and explained to them, with 
faultless orthodoxy, that poverty was not 
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a fault, but that greed was a very serious 
one. But she found it difficult to point 
the moral, and broke down hopelessly in 
its application; and Ned, seeing a joint 
in her armour, said with undeniable com- 
mon sense, “ The Duncans get heaps to 
eat at home. I don’t know why they 
should come here to lunch.” She told 
herself that they were not old enough to 
have it explained to them why outwardly 
she put so brave a face upon their changed 
circumstances. ‘I do not want people to 
blame your father,” rose to her lips and 
died away unsaid. Such a remark in- 
volved too much, and touched on the diffi- 
cult theme of that pride in good treatment 
which a woman knows but is hardly ever 
able to explain. Behind a closed door 
any privation is possible, but in the public 
eye plenty must be proclaimed. Mrs. 
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Leslie continued her gentle, halting plati- 
tudes, and ended rather lamely on com- 
promise. ‘“‘ There is a certain dignity,” 
she said, “ which everybody may be ex- 
cused for keeping up; but, on the other 
hand, poverty is not a thing to be ashamed 
of.” The little homily succeeded better 
than she had anticipated, for the children 
appeared to be convinced, and she her- 
self was persuaded of the truth of her 
aphorism. 

A few days later, when Mr. Harvey came 
to the house again, to discuss interminable 
affairs of business, she had half a mind to 
ask him whether it was not actionable that 
people should unjustly blame a man for a 
wrong he had never done. She deter- 
mined to put it to him that unkind and 
untruthful remarks were libellous, and 


perhaps punishable. 
7 
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The afternoon, however, with Mr. Har- 
vey was exclusively employed with figures, 
which prevented these nice questions upon 
legal points, until, over a cup of tea in the 
drawing-room, she was able to approach 
them, and the lawyer gave her, quite un- 
consciously, a leading towards the subject 
in which she wished to engage, by a few 
remarks of sympathy addressed with some 
diffidence towards herself. 

“T fear it will make a great change for 
you,” he said. 

“And for Montagu also,” responded 
Mrs. Leslie quickly. 

“I have always found,” said the lawyer, 
“that in affairs of this sort a change of 
fortune is more liable to affect a woman 
than a man.” 

“But, indeed, I think you are wrong 
there,” said Mrs. Leslie eagerly. She still 
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treated the subject in general terms, while 
betraying so much interest in it that per- 
sonal application was too surely revealed. 
“Tt is the fashion to say that men are 
selfish ; but I myself believe that their view 
is not a wholly wrong one, and that women 
are able to ‘ do without things,’ as we say, 
with far less inconvenience to themselves 
than men are. It is really easier for us 
women to make little sacrifices, and, in- 
deed, I believe we should be sorry if men 
did not accept them.” 

Mrs. Leslie, in a gown which a seam- 
stress in the village had made for her, 
seemed to the lawyer to be inappropriately 
dressed. Inwardly he was calling her a 
queenly woman, and wishing for blue 
velvet for her. 

“ If there had even been a small amount 
of proper care taken of the money—’’ be- 
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gan Mr. Harvey resentfully. He had a 
feeling for money such as some people 
have for art. He could not bear to see it 
abused or neglected. 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, and said, “‘ But it is 
much too late to go into that, is it not? 
I think we know where we stand now, 
and to go over the old ground again seems 
unnecessary.” ‘ 

““T am afraid there are still a good many 
papers I must trouble you with,” Mr. 
Harvey continued. ‘“‘ Mr. Leslie, I know, 
is over-tired ; but I must leave early to- 
morrow, and there is still a good deal to be 
done. Might I, do you think, bring them 
to the drawing-room after dinner ? ” 

“In the evening we generally have 
music,” she said, “‘ and I was hoping you 
might like to hear Montagu play.” 

The lawyer suggested that, if business 
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was not to be done in the evening, he and 
Mrs. Leslie might finish it at once. 

““T will just go first and see if Montagu 
wants another cup of tea,”’ said his wife. 

She went to the library, and found him 
lying on the sofa suffering from one of his 
headaches ; and when she came back to 
the drawing-room, she betrayed a woman’s 
quality of justice by a feeling of resentment 
towards the lawyer. 

“So many people seem to think,” she 
began, “that a man, being a man, must 
understand business. But it is not always 
so. Iamsure that any one of my husband’s 
artistic temperament finds it very difficult.” 

“* Still,” said the lawyer regretfully, “ it 
is a princely fortune to have lost.” 

Mis. Leslie hoped the tears would not 
come to her eyes as she said, with a fine 
appearance of dignity, but in a voice more 
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rapid than that in which she generally 
spoke, ‘“‘ If Montagu had been a man who 
ever cared for money, I could have under- 
stood people, even kind people ’—Mrs. 
Leslie was unable to look at the lawyer 
because her eyes had overflowed— say- 
ing evil things of him because misfortune 
had overtaken him. But it is simply his 
indifference to money which has made 
him fail to understand it. He married 
me when I was comparatively a poor girl. 
This fortune of mine, which every one 
seems to rate far too highly, only came 
to me after I was married. Had Monty 
married me for money and then spent it 
recklessly, or even gambled it, people could 
hardly say more bitter things of him than 
they do now.” 

“I did not know that,” said Mr. Harvey. 
“ But of course, Mrs. Leslie, you under- 
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stand that although you may have been 
annoyed by misrepresentations—”’ 

She interrupted him, and said, ‘“‘ I cannot 
bear to talk of it. May we go on with the 
papers?” 

““ Shall we look at them here?” said 
Mr. Harvey. 

““T will tell the children not to come 
down,” she said. 

At dinner-time she sent a message to Mon- 
tagu to ask him to entertain the lawyer alone, 
as she felt overtired and would go to bed. 

He came to her room, full of little atten- 
tions for her, and must know what she 
would have for dinner, and what she would 
like to do about being called to-morrow. 
He brought a bunch of violets with him, 
and placed it in a glass upon a table, and 
rallied her a little upon leaving him to 
the tender mercies of the lawyer. 
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When she was left alone Barbara put 
out all the lights in the room. She felt 
ashamed of her own image when she caught 
sight of it in the glass. When the lights 
were out she went to bed, and lay quite 
still and looked into the dark. She did 
not know why Montagu had kept back 
from her the knowledge of the extent of 
her fortune before he married her. She 
only knew that he had cheated—that he 
had told her lies, and had never more than 
half untold them. He had cheated her, 
and he had cheated the pitiful dead, who 
are unable to defend themselves. A 
dying man had trusted |him, and he - 
had not proved trustworthy. A helpless 
man had asked for help, and Montagu 
had served himself and not the impotent 
one. 
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Perhaps he had only wished to secure 
her hand before discovering to her that 
she was a rich woman; but with that 
excuse for him came the relentless alter- 
native : If she had not married him, what 
would have happened? If she had not 


married him— She moved her head rest- 
lessly upon the pillow, and refused to face 
the question. . . . But what could have 


been his object in concealing from her the 
extent of her fortune? Unless . . . What 
could have been his object ? The question 
nagged at her in spite of herself. She had 
seen all the relentless evidence now. She 
remembered the morning he had come to 
her, a little while after they were married, 
and had told her joyously the good news 
that she was a rich woman. It was her 
birthday—a day to remember countless 
good years behind, and to look forward 
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to countless good years to come. By this 
time next year there would be some one 
in the nursery upstairs. By this time next 
year her own and Montagu’s love for each 
other would be one year stronger. By 
this time next year— 

“ By this time next year,’’ Montagu had 
“interrupted, “‘ we shall be rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 

Then he had told her the good news 
which had come by post that morning. 
He had even taken a little journey up to 
London, she remembered, in order to see 
his stockbroker and arrange her affairs. 
What fun they had had together over the 
happy intelligence! How many things 
they had been able to do to Four-Chim- 
neys! What a charming old place they 
had made of it ! 

She had learned to-day about the value 
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of the investments and the gilt-edged secu- © 
rities which her uncle had held. Their 
value had not altered materially since the 
days he himself had purchased them until, 
as the years went by, Montagu, ever gen- 
ous with money, had sold them as circum- 
stances required, or reinvested at high 
and insecure prices. He used to tell her 
that he had almost rather a woman had 
dirty hands than a knowledge of stocks 
and shares. His ideals of womanhood 
were fine, his chivalry towards women was 
genuine. She tried to remember all the 
little acts of kindness that he had done, 
and his unfailing goodness towards her ; 
but when she had added all into a heap, 
and gazed through a mist of tears at it, 
she found that something else bulked 
more largely even than his kindness, and 
cast a shadow over his very chivalry and 
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sweetness. The thing called itself quite 
plainly dishonesty. 

“He cheated me,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
hiding her face even in the dark; and 
because she would have given him every- 
thing that her world contained, the thought 
that he had first secured his own advantage 
hurt her as intolerable physical pain hurts. 

She lay awake all night. There was a 
little table beside her bed with a candle 
and a Bible upon it, and the bouquet of 
violets which Montagu had given her in 
a little glass. Before dawn came she 
stretched out her hand and lighted the 
candle, and then, rising from bed, began 
walking up and down the room. She 
was tired, but dreaded falling asleep, 
because on waking she knew it would 
come to her afresh that Montagu had 
cheated and told lies. She wondered how 
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she would meet him in the morning ; and 
once, in the fireless room, she lay upon 
the floor, and wished there was a lower 
place to lie. 

For comfort she opened the Bible on the 
little table, with something of the super- 
stition of a village woman. The book 
opened at the hewing of Agag in pieces, 
and she wondered if she had been forsaken 
by Heaven. 

With the fatigue that came to her after 
many hours of watching arose mistrust of 
herself, and she began to wonder if a cer- 
tain scrupulousness which she had main- 
tained towards all affairs of money had 
made her husband afraid to speak to her 
of it. 

“Perhaps if I had not been so rigid in 
these matters he might have told me long 
ago,” she thought. 
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But even her humility refused to enter- 
tain the thought, and she put it from her 
with a sense almost of regret that honour 
and dishonour should seem to her things 
not even remotely allied. ‘The two were 
not to be mistaken for each other. Ob- 
liquity of vision, with its attendant uncer- 
tainties, had not been vouchsafed to Mrs. 
Leslie. She saw things quite clearly, and 
was unable to confuse them. 

All night she sought for excuses for him, 
and her brain ached with thinking that 
there might have been some other reason 
for Montagu’s misrepresentations than 
that of withholding the money from her 
altogether. No one had seemed to have 
a very clear idea how rich her uncle had 
been. He had lived very quietly at Four- 
Chimneys, with a few old servants, some 
of whom had remained until lately in the 
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house. He was not an old man when he 
died, but he had never had any aptitude 
for spending, and had lived from prefer- 
ence in a simple way. As sole executor, 
Montagu alone knew what his safe and 
his strong box contained. He had free 
access to them— Mrs. Leslie turned joy- 
ously towards a ray of hope: when he 
had lied to her it was when first he knew 
her, before he loved her. ‘To lie to an 
unknown girl and to cheat her was a crim- 
inal offence, no doubt, but it was not an 
offence against love. . . . But Montagu 
had kept silence for fifteen years. After 
he had known her and loved her, and had 
made her his wife, he still had told her 
nothing, and he had found a way out of 
the situation by a well-acted lie. When 
she thought of her birthday morning and 
the joy of it, and of the letter which Monty 
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had waved in triumph above his head, 
she sank a little lower on the bed. 

The night closed in round about her 
heavy and dark. Even the stars went out. 
She felt afraid of the darkness, yet dreaded 
the dawn. She wondered how she could 
face the light, and, almost like some guilty 
thing, she wondered how she could face 
her husband. 

4 % & * * 

Before morning came she forgave Mon- 
tagu. She wept, and with the salt tears 
bitterness flowed away. She forgave him, 
and felt that she could not love him less 
well. Surely it would be impossible to 
love him less well! And what business 
have sinners to say whom they will for- 
give and whom they will not ? 

It was very early in the morning when 
she forgave him, and now there was a 
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stirring in the house. Four-Chimneys 
slowly roused itself from drowsy sleep. 
Birds moved and fluttered under the eaves, 
and she could hear the soft ruffle of a brush 
plied upon a carpet. A cock crowed 
shrilly on the hill. Some blinds were 
drawn up in the room down below, there 
was a jingle of curtain rings, and on the 
winter morning lamps were lighted. Later, 
came the noise of pumping in the garden, 
and a rattle of bath-cans in the house- 
maid’s room. The everyday world had 
begun again, and she had forgiven Mon- 
tagu. 

But forgiveness means always and for 
ever. It probably means forgetting too, 
and is it possible to forget? Would she 
always know, when they two sat together 
in the big library, and when he read to 
her and clasped her hand and brought her 
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flowers to wear, that for fifteen years he 
had had a secret from her, for fifteen years 
he had known that he had once meant to 
cheat her of part of her fortune ? 

She wished she could have gone to him 
and cried to him, told all her heart to him, 
asked him here and now, in the twilight of 
the early morning, why he had not loved 
her well enough to tell her everything. 
But an old rule forbade that Montagu 
should be disturbed. He was a poor 
sleeper, and every one knew that he must 
not be wakened. Also, she dreaded the 
excuses he might make to her; but most 
of all she dreaded that he might laugh and 
pinch her ear, and say,— 

““T was determined to get my Barbara 
at all costs, and I knew that her rela- 
tions would object to her marrying a 
poor author had they known she was an 
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heiress ;”? and then he would tell her that 
all was fair in love and war. 

© Loye and. war!” she: cried...‘ Itvis 
because they are two grand things that one 
cannot be too fair about them. The game 
of war and the game of love demand one’s 
best.” 

Yet it was his nature to treat all subjects 
lightly ; that must be her excuse for him. 
The old Puritan spirit which he had so 
often laughed at in her did not belong to 
himself. He would say she made a fetish 
of honesty sometimes. 

“T do not think the men in the village 
would cheat a woman,” she thought. 
“‘ Even when they spend their money on 
drink they spend it fairly.” 

Montagu had behaved more discreditably 
than the uneducated men in the village. 

*T have forgiven him! I have forgiven 
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him!” Mrs. Leslie cried out against the 
thoughts which assailed her. “He has 
done wrong, and let me acknowledge the 
fact that he has done wrong. [I still for- 
give him.” 

If only she might talk to him about it! 
But she knew Montagu would resent talk- 
ing about it. Even to mention the sub- 
ject might seem to accuse him, and his 
pride would revolt against a railing accu- 
sation. She forgave him utterly out of a 
large heart, and he must never know that 
he was forgiven. Everything must go on 
as it had gone on before. She must even 
begin to work early in order to get many 
things done. Work would be a solace to 
her, perhaps, and she felt glad that she had 
not known this thing about Monty in the 
old leisured days. - 

““ Is my Barbara’s headache better ? ” he 
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said to her in the morning, and she admitted 
that it still troubled her a little. When he 
kissed her she returned his kiss. Every- 
thing was to be the same as it had been 
before, because of the great seal of for- 
giveness ‘which she had set upon her life 
and his. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen the lighter spring weather came it 
was accompanied by bitter winds. Mon- 
tagu’s cough grew worse, and the chil- 
dren’s clothes became shabby. It was 
decided in family council that it would 
not be extravagant to buy a new suit for 
Martin. He had outgrown everything he 
wore, and Mrs. Leslie meant to ask the 
price of green velvet for him. She had 
long imagined him in green velvet, and 
she was now telling herself that nothing 
lasted better than this material. There 
was a very sympathetic man in Purcell’s 
shop, and she always asked for him when 
she went there, and felt disappointed when 
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he was engaged. She called him “ that 
nice man at Purcell’s;” but in her own 
mind, knowing how much he admired 
Martin, she considered him a true friend. 
The expedition to Winborough was fraught 
with pleasure, although Mrs. Leslie did 
not this time make a list of her shopping, 
being determined to forget everything 
that was not an absolute need. In the 
draper’s she asked herself, laughing, why 
there should be something verging on 
disgrace in buying cheap millinery, and 
in particular in buying cheap pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with her name in marking ink 
upon them. 

The drive was enjoyable, taking her, as 
it did, much farther than she had been 
able to walk of late. Work demands many 
sacrifices. Perhaps one of the harshest de- 
mands it made on Barbara, who loved an 
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open sky and even wild weather, was that 
it obliged her to spend much time indoors. 
Even field labour seemed preferable some- 
times to indoor occupation. The spring 
called insistently, and she had not been 
able to answer it. The drive in the slow- 
moving station fly was restful. It seemed 
a pity not to fill every place, as it was to 
cost ten-and-sixpence; but Tom would 
not be seen abroad: in such a vehicle, 
and refused to come, and Ned stayed at 
home to bear his father company. 

““T know those velvet suits are some- 
times very inexpensive.’ Mrs. Leslie 
made the remark several times to her- 
self, with the purse marked ‘ House- 
hold ” in her hand. 

She went to see her old friend at the 
fish-shop, and the fruiterer, and felt apol- 
ogetic for not leaving orders with either. 
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The Nonconformist butcher said to her 
in his old way, ‘‘ We’ve a nice piece of 
veal to-day, ma’am.” 

“TI only called to know if your wife is 
better,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a blush 
like a girl. 

“ Brute ! ”’ muttered Polly. 

There was a stranger at Purcell’s. The 
nice head-man was engaged. The stranger 
did not know Mrs. Leslie, nor what size 
in clothes her little boy wore. He did not 
even appear to be interested when she told 
him that he took the shoes and gloves 
of a boy two years in advance of his 
age. 

He said, ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am ;” but the re- 
mark was made without intelligence. 

She began by asking to see serge suits, 
fencing with her own extravagant inten- 
tions, and determined only to buy velvet. 
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Had the salesman been a man of any in- 
tuition, he would have known that velvet 
must be offered. "The shopman was mefely 
obedient and without initiative. 

‘““Why not ask to see velvet things?” 
whispered Polly. 

“1 don’t think we must think about 
velvet,” said Mrs. Leslie. ‘“‘ Unless, in- 
deed,” she said, turning to the shopman, 
““you would be good enough just to show 
us what you have got.” ‘There was some- 
thing about this remark which she did 
not propose to analyze. 

__“ What is the price of that ?”’ said Mrs. 

Leslie hopefully. 

The shopman, who knew the price to a 
fraction, looked at the ticket upside down, 
turned it the other way, and then named 
the figure upon it. 


“ Prohibitive,” murmured Mrs. Leslie, 
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giving her lean purse a little pinch. (Mar- 
tin would look lovely in green velvet.) 
“What do you think, Polly?” she said, 
wavering. 

“ Prohibitive,” said Polly, who had 
picked up the word quickly. 

Mrs. Leslie put temptation firmly from 
her, asked to see cloth suits, and deter- 
mined that none of them were what she 
wanted. The glory of the shopping ex- 
pedition was over. Perhaps things would 
not seem so disappointing after tea at the 
pastry-cook’s, which she had promised the 
children. 

“ Have you got something between the 
two ?”’ she asked firmly. 

“IT am afraid not,” said the shopman, 
“unless it is plush. We have a crimson 
plush suit with mother-o’-pearl buttons, 
‘if you would care to see it.” 
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“IT might look at it,” said Mrs. Leslie 
to gain time. If there had been one 
single expense which she had not cut 
down, now was the time to do it. 

“‘ If he did not grow out of his clothes 
so quickly, I should not mind buying 
the velvet one after all,’ she said to her 
daughter, and felt that Polly knew she 
was trifling with her conscience. 

Mrs. Leslie went back to the counter. 
and fingered the velvet suit. “‘ The collar 
would not cost anything, for I could give 
him a bit of real lace I have got.” 

“Well, get it, mother,” said Polly with 
a gulp. 

Martin was engaged with the shop cat, 
and wholly indifferent to the question of 
clothes ; and Sophy was making a tour 
of the toy department. 

Her daughter’s lapse from firmness, her 
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sympathizing weakness, strengthened the 
hands of the purseholder. 

“TI will take the cloth suit,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, in a voice unnecessarily loud and 
clear. 

“TI love playing with your cat,’’ Martin 
Was saying to its owner, who appeared from 
the dress department, rubbing his hands 
and showing a customer out. 

“Dear me, sir, how you’ve grown! 
I’d hardly have known you,” said the man. 
and his friendly voice made Mrs. Leslie 
turn her head. She smiled to the nice 
man, ‘who would be glad to know what 
he could oblige her with this afternoon. 

** Well, I’ve been looking at suits for 
my little boy,” said Mrs. Leslie pleasantly ; 
“but indeed I find it very difficult to 
choose what I quite like without your 


assistance.” 
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With a masterly hand the shopman un- 
did the parcel which lay upon the counter, 
glanced at its contents, and said to the 
younger man, “ Fetch that bundle of cloth 
suits that came in yesterday.—It was cloth, 
moddam, I believe you wanted ? ” 

“I believe I wanted velvet,” faltered 
Mrs. Leslie; ‘‘ but perhaps cloth would 
do.” 

The nice man stroked his chin and ca- 
ressed his moustache. He then exclaimed, 
as if by a sudden inspiration, “ I have the 
very thing to suit you!” 

Mrs. Leslie, in a panic lest an overcome 
temptation should loom large again, said, 
** We are rather in a hurry.” 

Fortunately Mr. Purcell’s head-man knew 
exactly how a woman shops. “I should 
just like to show it to you, moddam,” he 


said. ‘‘ It was made for a young customer 
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of ours who has had to go into mourning 
for his grandmother. We should be glad 
to get rid of it at a very low figure. The 
size is unusual, being a little larger than 
we usually make up in the velvet line; 
but, of course, Master Martin is unusually 
tall.’ He never forgot how tall Martin 
was, nor the size of his shoes. When 
he was a baby the sympathetic shopman 
often said, “‘ He’ll be into threes before 
you know where you are, moddam.” 

“I think we have time just to see it; 
don’t you, Polly ?” said Mrs. Leslie. 

Polly scented a bargain, and nodded her 
head. It was almost impossible to believe 
that the velvet suit was being offered at 
*‘ under cost price.” Some things are too 
good to be true, and Mrs. Leslie, as she 
led her boy to the fitting-room, made up 
her mind that it would not fit Martin. 
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She carried the parcel to the cab herself 
when it had been proved that it could 
not have been a more triumphant fit if it 
had been made for him. His two sisters 
kissed him in turn when they saw him 
trying it on, and the shopman said, “ It 
sets him off a treat, if you'll excuse the 
vulgarity of the phrase.” 

On the day when Martin first wore the 
suit he was going to tea at the vicarage, 
and Mrs. Leslie, who had not photo- 
graphed him for three months, made him 
stand on the front doorstep for a moment 
while she fetched her camera. Afterwards 
she told him to go into the library and 
show himself to his father. She did this 
because she had had so little time to bestow 
on Monty lately, and an occasional mes- 
sage sent to him by one of the children 
often had to take the place of the hours 
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that in old times she had spent with him. 
If the children went in and out often, he 
would perhaps not notice that she herself 
came seldom. 

“If only I could speak about it to him,” 
she said again, “it would be better. If 
only I could go to him and say, ‘I have 
read those papers, and I know all about 
it.’ To say that would be to say, ‘ You 
and she could not put it 


b 


cheated me,’ ’ 
into words. A thing once said is too big, 
and is not easily forgotten. 

She kissed him night and morning, and 
sent constant messages to him by the 
children. Monty must not feel that she 
was neglecting him, and, besides, he had 
been forgiven. | 

Mr. Leslie was painting the early spring 
landscape, and was getting a charming 


effect of blossom and green from the 
8 
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library window; and Martin wanted to 
paint too. His father, ever indulgent, gave 
him the palette, and presently he was told 
that he was a dreadful little boy, and must 
run and show mother what he had done. 

The front of the green velvet suit was a 
mass of paint, and Martin, looking down 
upon it, and perhaps remembering how 
long his toilet had taken to make, threw 
back his head and roared. 

Men and women alike break down when 
they least expect it, probably because hero- 
ism is not adjusted to small needs. A 
Crusader, marching with the cross at the 
hilt of his sword, may have become im- 
patient about flies; a saint who has made 
the great renunciation may be peevish 
because his pilgrim’s staff has a thorn in 
it; and a woman who has forgiven may 
lose her temper over a little boy’s stained 
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suit of clothes. It is not only a crumpled 
rose leaf that prevents our sleeping, in- 
tolerable though the discomfort of a 
crumpled rose leaf undoubtedly is. 

Mrs. Leslie had not only been busy 
forgiving Monty, but she had also been 
busy with domestic matters. Inappro- 
priate though the occupation might seem 
for a woman who had set her feet reso- 
lutely on the brave old road of heroism, 
Mrs. Leslie had been baking plain cakes, 
and overhauling shabby wardrobes, and 
brushing dresses and mending socks, and 
the only flower which she had allowed to 
blossom out of this common soil was Mar- 
tin, in his green velvet suit. He was her 
bit of colour in the midst of a gray day. 
Most women demand some decorative 
treatment in all work which engages them. 
If they have scrubbed a table, they must 
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put a flower upon it; and a plain door- 
step is only finished when it has sanded 
patterns strewn over it. They can wear 
poor garments if they have a ribbon in 
their hair. 

Mrs. Leslie went to the door of the 
library to enjoy her handiwork, and was 
met by Martin with his mouth open, 
roaring lustily. 

“Monty, this is too much! ” cried Mrs. 
Leslie; and, feeling her throat swelling, 
she took Martin by the hand and led him 
from the room. 

The children had not seen their mother 
out of temper before, and they looked at 
her with a wonder so genuine that re- 
proach perhaps would have been more 
easily borne. Polly, half afraid and in 
tears, said, “I did tell him, mother, that 
Martin was not to have the palette.” 
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““T am not blaming you, Polly dear,” 
said Mrs. Leslie. She herself was so 
amazed at her own sharp speech that she 
could think of nothing else. She handed 
Martin over to his sisters, and said, ‘‘ Take 
him upstairs. I want to go back and speak 
to your father for a minute.” 

She went back and laid her hands upon 
his shoulder, and said, ‘“‘ Monty, who could 
have believed that I was such a shrew! ”’ 

Montagu, who, it must be remembered, 
did not know that he was being forgiven 
with every fresh day that dawned, said to 
her a little resentfully, ““ Why don’t you go 
for one of your long walks, dear? That 
used to do you good.” 

** T am too tired, Monty.” 

“What has tired you, Barbara?” He 
had already pardoned her for her little 
display of temper. 
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And on the following day he had a little 
surprise for her. Coming behind her 
chair at breakfast time, he put his hand 
over her eyes and bade her guess what was 
on her plate; and when she had made a 
dozen guesses he told her to look and see, 
and flourished a cheque for twenty pounds 
in her face and said gaily, “ Who says I 
cannot support my family ? ” 

She congratulated him on his success, 
and wanted to know which of his articles 
had gained the handsome fee. 

“TI got it from old Dodd for that thing 
on Persian myths,” he said; “and a sec- 
ond one is asked for, although I have not 
promised to write it yet. One cannot 
force these things.” 

“T wish it was enough to take you 
abroad, Monty.” 

“IT ought to be away right through the 
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spring weather,” he said. ‘‘ That would 
take one or two hundred pounds, and I 
am afraid, Barbara, even the three big 
purses won’t be able to give me that.” 

He was in one of his gay moods, and 
in the evening he came to her as happy 
as a boy. “I have got that two hundred 
pounds,” he said. 

** What two hundred pounds?” 

“The two hundred pounds that is going 
to send me abroad.” 

She repeated after him, ‘“ The two hun- 
dred pounds that is going to send you 
abroad ? ” 

**T got that fellow Duncan to lend it to 
me.” 

** Andrew Duncan ? ” 

He nodded. His sense of satisfaction at 
having obtained the necessary money filled 
all his thoughts. He was like a schoolboy 
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who is openly glad and rejoices over a tip 
that has been given him. And he began 
to make his plans, and spread out a map 
of the Riviera on the table in front of 
him, and marked it in routes with a 
pencil. 

Mrs. Leslie’s hasty exclamation died 
away as she looked at the shrunken, pale- 
faced man in the big armchair in front 
of her. 

“We cannot take money from people,” 
at last she said slowly and with difficulty. 

““ My dear, it is a loan,” said Montagu. 

*“ It is a loan we can never pay back.” 

“ Things will right themselves in time,” 
he said. 

““No,” she said simply; “ we shall 
always be as poor as we are now, and we 
have three boys to educate, Monty.” 

“] should have thought,” he said de- 
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spondently, “that you would have been 
glad about it.” 

“Nov? she saidj(%sl ami not'elad. 771 
want you to send the money back.” 

“You are hard on me,”’ he said. 

“I believe I am rather a hard woman,”’ 
said Barbara. 

He had to wait to make his plans for his 
trip till after she had gone to bed, and a 
few days later she packed warm things 
for him and bade him good-bye at the 
hall door. 

There was a drift of fine snow falling, 
and the house felt cold in the early morn- 
ing. Montagu put on his fur-lined coat 
for breakfast, and rubbed his hands and 
talked about the South, and wondered 
if there was a foot-warmer which he 
could have in the hired fly which waited 
at the door, and talked about the cold of 
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the Channel crossing, but promised to 
take care of himself and keep warm. 
He loved a little jaunt of this sort, and 
France, whose language he spoke like a 
native, had always been one of his favourite 
holiday resorts. He kissed the children, 
who gave him tempered salutes in return ; 
and for Barbara he had nothing but prom- 
ises, which he knew would please her, 
about getting well soon. A hasty break- 
fast did not lessen his gaiety. He play- 
fully tapped a box of books which he had 
chosen from the library, and told his wife 
that he had a lot of good companions to 
travel with. 

When the actual moment of departure 
came, he made a hasty run through the 
snow to the fly; and Barbara shut the 
door, for the cold came in piercingly upon 
the children. She sent them up to the 
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schoolroom fire, and went herself to the 
drawing-room. The station fly crawled 
up the drive. Montagu put out his head 
and waved to somebody for something 
that had been forgotten; but there was 
no one watching him from the doorstep, ’ 
and he had tu return to the house himself. 
Montagu often forgot things, and the cab- 
man was not surprised at the order to go 
back. This morning he had left his cir- 
cular notes in their envelope on the library 
table, and as he went back to get them he 
put his head in at the drawing-room door 
to tell his wife about his ridiculous for- 
getfulness. She had always laughed with 
him over his obliviousness to material 
things, and he wanted her to laugh with 
him now as he stood smiling at the door. 
Mrs. Leslie was stretched full length on 
the sofa, her face buried in a cushion, and 
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her hands pressing a handkerchief to her 
eyes. He could hear, from where he 
stood, the sobs which choked her. He 
paused on the threshold, and hoped she 
would look up at him presently as she 
always did, and say it was all right. Pres- 
ently he could hear her saying something. 
She spoke in little jerks, as a child does 
when its sobs are ceasing; and Montagu 
stood in the doorway, uncertain what to 
do. He might miss his train if he were to 
make his presence known and stay to 
cheer her and chaff her a little before 
he again started for the station. 

“IT am glad he has gone!” sobbed Mrs. 
Leslie. “That is the awful part of it! I 
am glad he has gone! ”’ 

Montagu stole softly from the room 
After all, to have waited longer would 
have been to miss the train. He was 
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vaguely hurt, but he knew his own sensitive 
nature so well that he had learned to hold 
it in check, and not to allow himself to 
suffer more than need be. Besides, his 
wife was a woman of impulse. She would 
forget very soon that she had been crying, 
and would be her dear gentle self again. 

** Poor Barbara!” he said, for he hated 
to see her weep. “ I hope she is not worry- 
ing about this loan. After all, what can 
two hundred pounds matter to a man like 
Duncan ? ” 

It had hardly penetrated his mind that 
his wife was glad he was going. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN the Leslies heard about Miss Dun- 
can’s engagement to Captain Chichester, 
Tom, having expressed sympathy for the 
unfortunate warrior, said, “I do hope, 
mother, you will give her a good present. 
I do detest her so.” 

“‘ T think I shall have to give her some- 
thing I have got,” said his mother, and 
went upstairs through the peaceful old 
house to take a review of her dwindling 
possessions. Her bedroom, with oak panels 
painted green, which had never been 
scraped or redecorated, had a certain aus- 
terity about it, a sort of impressive sim- 
plicity which the woman who lived there 
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had stamped upon it. No muslin or rib- 
bons adorned it. The four-post bed with 
‘its old hangings stood square against the 
wall; some ample chintz curtains, faded 
but not shabby, draped the blindless win- 
dows, whose panelled shutters had been 
made as a substantial security against 
thieves and marauders. Not long ago a 
hoard of old coins—Spanish doubloons and 
the like—had been found buried beneath 
the oak window-sill, and were now kept 
in a box in the library. Montagu loved to 
finger them, and to show them to his 
friends. The old coins were a link with 
the past which he loved, and when he 
allowed the heavy gold to slide through 
his fingers he often talked of clairvoyance, 
and how visions were called up by the 
touch of material things. 

In the village a rumour had long held 
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that extensive treasures were hid in the old 
house, and on wet afternoons the children 
loved to explore the garrets in search of 
buried gold. The garrets, so builders of 
to-day said, contained enough oak timber’ 
to build a dozen modern houses. ‘They 
were lavishly built, and their double walls 
showed chambers where smugglers had 
been wont to conceal their casks and kegs. 
Under the garrets was the long gallery of 
the house, with windows at either end of it, 
and the story of Adam and Eve in tapestry ~ 
hanging over the stone fireplace. Once 
Mrs. Leslie had been told by a connois- 
seur that the tapestry was worth a thousand 
pounds. The sum named had tempted 
her as little as it would have tempted her 
to hear that one of her hands had its market 
value. “ How interesting!’ she had said, 


and had not thought of the matter again. 
! 
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The tapestry had always hung there, and 
that was a good reason why it should con- 
tinue to hang there. Nothing in Four- 
Chimneys was hers, but simply part of the 
old house. ‘They were not her possessions, 
either to be held or to be given away. Once 
she had felt a patrician disdain of barter 
and sale. ‘To-day, when she looked round 
her room, she thought how little there was 
left in it to sell. In January her diamonds 
had paid the larger part of a claim hitherto 
unsuspected, but now found to require 
immediate settlement. In February some 
minor pieces of jewellery had gone and a 
few pictures, and still when money was 
claimed Mrs. Leslie had something to 
dispose of. Possessions when weighed 
in the balance against debts have only a 
trifling weight. 

Now, most of the large outstanding debts, 
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which had accumulated unknown to her, 
had been paid, and she said to herself this 
afternoon that a wedding present might 
still be found amongst her dwindling pos- 
sessions. But when could she free herself 
of a debt of two hundred pounds ? 

She went round her bedroom, touching 
books and trifles here and there ; but the 
things which had been given to her were 
sacred and could not be touched, or else 
they belonged to Four-Chimneys and could 
not be robbed. 

In her extremity she began to think of 
trying to make money by writing, as women 
in want of money will. Vera, the vulgar 
housemaid with a taste for literature, had 
lent Polly a number of The Ladies’ Own 
Journal, which contained an offer of a 
prize for a serial story. Mrs. Leslie saw a 
leading of Providence in the circumstance ; 
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but she told herself that writing a story 
could not be done for nothing, and that 
she must make up her mind to see less of 
her children, to teach and sew for them 
less, in order to give herself uninterrupted 
freedom for the work in hand. It was not 
a clever story, although absorbing to her- 
self; and having written it in the fireless 
library, and spent some pounds in having 
it typewritten, it did not win the prize. 

“TI never thought it would,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, when the news reached her that 
a story of duchesses and motor cars had 
been declared more successful than her 
own. 

There was a man whom she had once 
heard of who languished in prison for 
many years, until at last one morning it 
occurred to him to open the prison doors 
and walk out. Mrs. Leslie thought of 
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this parable when in the gallery one day 
her eye caught sight of the Adam-and-Eve 
tapestry over the mantelpiece. It stirred 
slightly in the wind, and the faded figures 
of the man and woman turned out of Para- 
dise seemed to move as she watched them. 

“It was too hard a punishment,” she 
thought, as she had often thought before. 
To love a garden or a house, and to be 
turned out of them, seemed to her the 
cruellest fate that could overtake men and 
women. 

“They must have loved it so,” she said 
to herself, for she could sympathize with 
desolate people even of long ago. “ All 
the world was empty ” (she accepted the 
Book of Genesis as an exact historical 
record); “‘the garden of Eden was the 
only home in it, and they were ‘turned 
out |” 
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Unconsciously she drew a parallel be- 
tween herself and them, and indeed the 
exercise did not require very much imagi- 
nation. ‘To many women there is only 
one bit of the world which is inhabited, 
and it may be that a humble hedge sur- 
rounds it, or four plain stone walls. The 
rest of the world is empty. 

“We are much better off than they 
were, poor things,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
watching the swaying figures. “‘ We have 
not had to leave our garden.” 

Her grateful spirit soared to thoughts of 
thankfulness. After all there was so much 
left to her! “If only I could feel that 


> she said, and 


I did not owe anything,’ 

asked faithfully, as a child asks, for help. 
Then it occurred to her to sell the 

tapestry. She would miss it, of course.... 


“IT wonder if Mary meant that freedom 
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comes by sacrifice.” She checked the 


thought, because the sacrifice seemed so 
trifling compared with the sense of free- 
dom that absence of debt would bring. 
She assured herself that she had never 
even cared for the dim old tapestry ; and 
she wrote to a dealer in London, asking 
him to come down and look at it. 

The dealer drove out in the station fly 
from Winborough, and was believed by 
the villagers to be the broker’s man. He 
offered two hundred and fifty pounds for 
the tapestry, and Mrs. Leslie accepted it. 
On the day the money arrived she wrote 
out a cheque for two hundred pounds, put 
it in an envelope with a little note for Mr. 
Duncan, and took it to the post herself. 

It was a memorable walk, because she 
and the world had become young again on 
the same day. Until to-day she had hardly 
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noticed the advance of spring or the open- 
ing of the buds, and now she was telling 
herself that the lengthening afternoons, 
when it is light enough to go out after 
tea, are the best things in all the round of 
the year. Small green leaves freckled the 
hedges. Behind the bridal of a plum 
orchard in full blossom was the evening 
sky, with purple clouds sketched barwise 
across it with a heavy brush. Overhead 
the tender blue that had once been day was 
fading to green, and was streaked as with 
white dust swept by a broom. The sky 
came down close and kindly on this pleasant 
land, and seemed to slope away from the hill- 
side and fit down like a cap on the horizon. 
Beneath the sky all nature lived and mated 
and blossomed. Lambs were playing in 
the meadows, and Barbara, who had a 
natural kinship with young things, thought 
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that the lambs and buds and the new babies 
in the village all belonged to her. She was 
a rich woman still. 

She wrapped a tweed cape about her, 
and slipped her letter inside her muff. 
Everything was happy to-day, and needs 
must talk about it. The thrushes were 
garrulous, and even the solemn _ rooks 
cawed content. ‘The cuckoo’s surprising 
note sounded clear and round. ‘The 
blackbirds were singing the thrushes down. 
Summer was coming, and winter was a 
long way off. How could any heart but 
rejoice when lambs were in the meadows, 
and the wanton air shook down _ blos- 
soms in happy sport from the trees, and 
wafted the scent of waillflowers abroad; 
when daisies were showing their white 
heads on the lawns, and the tender twi- 
light whispered a lullaby to the world ? 
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Mrs. Leslie stopped to look at the 
flowering Indian currant and the sprouting 
plants in their brown beds in the garden. 
The gooseberry bushes were green, but 
the Whitsuntide berries were hardly 
formed upon them yet, though the black- 
thorn was in flower. Down by the gate 
was a horse-chestnut tree which always 
came into leaf early. She reached up 
and caught one of the branches, and held 
the sticky buds close to her face, and 
something within her sang aloud in re- 
sponse to the stirring of the spring. 

“The days be lengthening now, mum, 
bain’t they ?” said a carter as he passed 
her on the hill. 

“‘ Oh, the spring is good !” she said. 

“It be good for us all, I do believe,” 
said the man, trudging on his homeward 


way. 
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She thought that people who live in 
climates where sunshine is not rare can 
hardly know the joy that spring brings in 
England, with its rapture of bursting buds, 
and the divine sense of motherhood which 
pervades it. 

The red pillar-box was set in the wali, 
not far from the gates of Four-Chimneys, 
and by the pillar-box stood Andrew Dun- 
can. He lifted his hat and stood back to 
let her post her letters; for Andrew had 
a goodly pile of his own, including some 
long blue envelopes which required in- 
sinuating into the letter-box. 

Barbara took her letter from her muff 
and dropped it in the road. It fell face 
downwards, and he stooped and picked it 
up and handed it to her with the address 
concealed as it had fallen. By an impulse 
she turned the letter up and dusted it 
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openly before him, then handed it to him. 
** I was writing to you,” she said. 

He began to break the seal. “ Is it any- 
thing that requires an immediate answer ? ” 
he asked. 

“No, indeed, nothing. Please don’t 
open it now!” 

The colour rushed to her face, and her 
eyes deepened amidst the wave of carna- 
tion. She threw back her head a little, 
and said, “I was sending you back the 
money I owe you.” 

He paused so long that she told herself 
she was waiting for him to say “ ‘Thank 
you.” The cheque had not yet been 
withdrawn from the envelope, and he 
folded down the flap again with strong 
brown hands, and placed it in a pocket- 
book in the breast of his coat. 

“I will send you a receipt,” he said, and 
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then lifted his hat and went homewards 
again, and Mrs. Leslie turned and came 
slowly up the drive. 

The purple clouds, lying low on the 
horizon, had parted now, and there was a 
great rift of pure orange colour in the sky. 
The plum blossom looked dark against it, 
and the budding apple trees with their 
white trunks appeared ghostly against the 
glare: The grass was not green yet, but 
wore its winter grayness. Under the level 
light it had a churchyard sombreness. The 
lambs had nestled down beside their 
mothers now and all about the fields she 
could hear the happy bleating of the con- 
tented ewes. Her feet dragged a little. 
She saw the lamps being lighted within 
the house, and Jane pulling down the 
blinds, and she said to herself, ‘‘ I will not 
go in yet,” and continued her walk along 
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the upper drive. We may be one woman 
when we go out for a walk and another 
when we come back. 

She turned her face away from the 
orange-coloured western sky. It was im- 
possible to be alone any longer in the 
ghostly dim garden. She must be in the 
lamplight and with the children again. 
Her burden was gone, and she was a 
free woman once more! As she walked 
homewards Mrs. Leslie’s eyes were full 


of tears. 
“‘T am always hurting him,” she said to 
herself. 
# # # c 


Miss Duncan’s wedding present made 
the first difficult call on finance which had 
assailed her for a long time. “I might 
give her my silver mirror,” she said, wan- 
dering about her room, which had grown 
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so bare of late, “if I could manage to get 
my own initials taken off and hers substi- 
tuted for them.’ ‘Tom, she knew, would 
be pleased if she were to send so hand- 
some a gift; and much must be done for 
Tom’s sake, since he had had to leave 
Eton. She remembered the stormy even- 
ing on which she had spoken to him of 
the change of school, and how the boy 
had flung at her—first, with unconscious 
cruelty, that everybody would say he had 
been sent down; and then, bubbling with 
anger, had told her that it was all the 
governor’s fault. It was a daily trouble 
with ‘Tom to go to Winborough grammar 
school. He hated he place, and he hated 
the boys whom he met there. In former 
years he had played in cricket matches 
against them at his own home, with an 
eleven of Eton friends and cousins stay- 
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ing in the house. He had saluted them 
with a hunting-crop raised to his cap as 
he rode past them in the town, or had 
stayed to have a chat with them as he 
held his pony’s bridle at some street corner. 
They were good fellows many of them, 
the sons of local tradesmen; and now 
Tom sat beside them at his desk and 
learned his lessons with them, and would 
continue to do so until he was old enough 
to leave school. 

When. he rode into Winborough on _ his 
bicycle—as he did now every day—he pro- 
mised to take the mirror, carefully packed 
and placed in a basket in front of his bicycle. 
The watchmaker and silversmith at Win- 
borough, who lived with a magnifying- 
glass in his eye, and surveyed the world 
from behind a screen of dangling watches, 
could be trusted to remove the initials 
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and not to say to any one that the mirror 
was an old one. Mr. Rainham was a 
tried and trusted friend. Mrs. Leslie 
wrote to him instructing him about the 
alteration in the letters, and she packed 
the mirror herself and gave it into Tom’s 
hands. He liked doing a message for his 
mother, and felt pleased that her wedding 
present would make a brave show at a 
wedding to which many country neigh- 
bours were invited. 

He set off with the mirror in the basket, 
and returned in the Duncans’ motor car, 
with his arm in a sling and his head in 
bandages. Miss Duncan was in the car 
with her fiancé, Captain Chichester, who 
sat on the back seat with the boy’s head 
on his shoulder, while Miss Duncan occu- 
pied one of the little seats which let down. 
She made the chauffeur draw up before 
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the bend in the drive was reached whence 
the house came into sight, and she ran on 
alone, and, not stopping to ring the bell, 
went straight to the drawing-room, where, 
in the window, she saw Mrs. Leslie sit- 
ting. 


” she panted, 


““T have come to tell you, 
her hands shaking and her face very white, 
“‘ that—that Tom is not very well.” 

Mrs. Leslie laid down her work, and said, 
‘vIs\he dead? ”” 

‘* No, no, not dead ! ”’ said Miss Duncan, 
still panting, and with all her old gentility 
of manner forgotten in a horrible anxiety ; 
“but he has had a smash on his bicycle, 
and they are bringing him here slowly in 
the motor car now.” 

Mrs. Leslie sped to the hall door, where 
Captain Chichester was helping the boy 


out. 
2) 
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They brought him in and laid him on 
the sofa and pulled down the blinds, for 
the spring sunshine was flooding the 
room; and Mrs. Leslie knelt by the sofa 
and took his hand in hers and listened to 
the account which Captain Chichester 
was giving of what the Winborough doctor 
had said. 

“He overhauled him thoroughly, and 
there seemed to be no internal injuries.” 

‘Tom opened his eyes and said, “‘ I have 
broken your mirror, Miss Duncan! I 
have broken your mirror!” and burst into 
tears. His head was confused, and he did 
not speak plainly. He was not even 
ashamed of his tears, nor knew that he 
shed them. 

“He has been worrying himself about 
this the whole way home,” said Captain 
Chichester, and he went and fetched the 
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pieces of broken mirror from the motor 
car. 

“Tt is her mirror, it is hers!” said the 
boy, dazed, but persistent. “I was getting 
new initials put on to it.” 

“ But I like it just as well smashed. 
Indeed, I do! I like it better smashed,” 
said Miss Duncan, beginning to cry too. 
With her hat thrown hastily off and her 
hair disordered, she was not like the haughty 
and genteel Miss Duncan of daily life. 

Tom, still unnerved, and only half con- 
scious, was letting out secrets recklessly. 
“It is the most valuable thing we had 
left,” he said. Whereupon Miss Duncan, 
who, it must be remembered, was unnerved 
also, did a very remarkable thing: she 
walked across the room to Mrs. Leslie 
and flung her arms around her neck, and 
said, “‘ It is far too handsome ; ” and then, 
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choking a little, and hoping perhaps that 


her tears might excuse any mistake she 
made, she said, ‘‘ I have been longing to 
tell you how sorry I am you have had so 
much trouble.” 

This touched Mrs. Leslie so much that 
her kind heart swelled with sudden love 
for the weeping girl. Some tears dimmed 
her own eyes too ; and Captain Chichester 
wandered to the drawing-room window 
and, looking out, began to talk intelli- 
gently about wallflowers and the view. 
Presently he turned to the interior of the 
room again and picked 'Tom up on his back 
and took him away to bed. Then he and 
Miss Duncan said good-bye, with promises. 
to send up the Tolhurst doctor, whom 
Barbara and all her children, being per- 
fectly healthy people, believed to be both 
a discerning and skilful physician. In a 
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crisis of this sort Mrs. Leslie would have 
greatly preferred an old friend like Dr. 
Hughes to either of the Winborough 
doctors; and she felt a corresponding 
disappointment when Captain Chichester 
came all the way back to Four-Chimneys 
to say that Dr. Hughes would be absent 
until nine o’clock to-night, but that Mrs. 
Hughes would tell him he was wanted 
immediately on his return. Mrs. Hughes 
herself, having heard of the accident, sent 
up kind messages of inquiry to know how 
Tom was getting on, and was told that 
Mis. Leslie hoped that there would be 
no delay in asking Dr. Hughes to come 
straight on to the house, as she was not 
quite satisfied about the boy. 

She sat beside his bed and bathed his 
forehead, and once went downstairs to get 
him tea, which [om could not drink. As 
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evening advanced a certain feverishness 
increased upon him. Mrs. Leslie softly 
quitted her post again and went to tell 
Polly that the children were to go to bed. 
She found them weeping together through 
sheer fear of the mystery of illness, and 
Martin was only comforted when he was 
told that he might sleep in his mother’s 
bed; while the other children were 
exhorted, with many caresses, to try to 
remember they were big boys and girls, 
and ought not to behave so foolishly. Mrs. 
Leslie then went back to Tom. Daylight 
had died away, and the boy still lay breath- 
ing heavily and only half conscious. She 
set a little night-light upon a distant table, 
and looked through the blinds to see if 
Dr. Hughes was coming. Once Tom 
opened his eyes, but he seemed to see 
nothing, and to her whispered question, 
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“Do you know me, Tom?” he gave no 
answer. He was a: tall fellow now, and 
she thought how manly he looked lying 
there in bed ; and then, because the dark- 
ness was increasing and she was alone, she 
began to feel alarmed and to give rein to 
her fears. 

“There are some things one could not 
endure,” she said, and for once a look of 
despair came to her face, marring the 
beauty of it with tragedy. 

_ The evening wore on, and the messenger 

whom she had dispatched to the village 
returned to say that Dr. Hughes had not 
yet come home. Tom seemed to have 
fallen into a sleep, and was quiet. It was 
a still night, on which not a leaf stirred ; 
but the silence within the room seemed 
vaster even than the silence without. The 
night-light, with its tiny flame, threw weird 
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shadows upon the ceiling. ‘The room was 
hung with the boy’s possessions, a few 
favourite pictures and prints which had 
hung in his room at Eton adorned the walls, 
and on a table were the tablecloth he had 
had there, and his books. It broke her 
heart to count his Eton treasures. Over 
the mantelpiece were some photographs of 
the school buildings, framed in oak, and 
with the school crest illuminated upon 
them. She thought Tom was like herself 
in his personal love of buildings and their 
associations. 

“At least,” she said to herself, wiping 
“we shall be able to 
keep Four-Chimneys over our heads, and 
that will be Tom’s some day.” 

Down by the gate in the drive she could 
hear some dogs barking, and the sound 
was so loud in the silence that she half 


away a few tears, 
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feared it might disturb the sleeping boy. 
The dogs were barking because Dr. 
Hughes had arrived, perhaps; they al- 
ways gave him a hearty welcome. She 
would go and meet him, since Tom was 
sleeping, and would quiet the dogs and 
tell the doctor as they came up the drive 
together the aspects of his illness. She left 
the house softly and sped down the drive. 

In the dim light by the gateway she saw 
Andrew Duncan walking up and down. 
She went to him and took him by the arm, 
and still whispering as though in a sick- 
room, she said, “ He is better. He seems 
to be sleeping now. You are here to 
help me keep watch ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I am here to help you 
keep watch.” 

“‘ Dr. Hughes is a long time in coming,” 


she said. 
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“T heard he was visiting some one 
beyond Winborough, and I have sent 
the car for him. He ought not to be 
long now.” 

“‘ T must go back to Tom,” she said. “I 
must go back to Tom.” 

“Tom is asleep, and you must have 
some one with you,” he answered. They 
both still spoke in whispers, for the night 
was mysterious about them, and lent itself 
to hushed voices. 

** I cannot be alone,” she said. 

They crossed the lawn with silent steps, 
and so through the garden and up to the 
house. ‘They entered Tom’s room softly, 
and sat there waiting for the doctor while 
the little flame from the night-light threw 
queer fantastic shadows on the ceiling. 
The boy’s heavy breathing was the only 
sound in the room. Andrew pulled out 
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his watch, felt his pulse, and nodded re- 
assuringly at her from his post on the 
opposite side of the bed. “ It is all right,” 
he said; “he is sleeping quite peace- 
fully.” 

‘* He is so white,” she whispered. 

“Your fears have become big in the 
dark,” he replied reassuringly. ‘‘ The boy 
is doing very well.” 

“You will stay till the doctor comes ? ”’ 

“Yes, I will stay.” 

Her fears were not wholly allayed, and 
she asked for assurance from him again. 

“I am half a doctor, you know,” said 
Andrew. ‘“ One learns these things in the 
Bush.” 

~“ You would not tell me he was better 

just to make me happier ? ” 

** No, I would not tell you he was better 


if it was not true.” 
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* T think I know that.” 

They watched silently again. The motor 
car glided up noiselessly to the front door, 
and Andrew went down to meet the 
doctor. 

‘It is concussion,” he said; ‘“‘ but the 
little chap is sleeping now. Is there any 
one to help Mrs. Leslie, do you know?” 

“The parlour-maid seemed a plucky sort 
of girl when she had influenza.” 

“I will stop and look after Tom to- 
night if you can persuade Mrs. Leslie to 
go to bed.” 

‘““ She had better go,” said the doctor. 
*““ Mrs. Leslie has not been iooking well of 
late.” 

He thought she would require some 
persuasion to leave the sickroom, and 
found, to his surprise, that she was sub- 
missive to the suggestion. 
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“Mr. Duncan will send for you if there 
should be the least necessity for it,” he 
said as he bade her good-night. 

“I shall be able to sleep,” she re- 
plied. 

She brought coffee to the sickroom be- 
fore she went to bed, and Andrew accepted 
her ministrations as simply as they were 
offered. 

“* But you are going about the house with 
only a thin blouse on,” he said, “ and it is 
cold. Where is your coat?” 

She said she had slipped it off and left it 
somewhere, she knew not where; and he 
went to the hall, which was still lighted, 
and fetched a shawl for her, handing it to 
her awkwardly, because he so much wished 
to put it about her. 

He began his watch, and as he trimmed 
a little shaded lamp which she had left him, 
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he found her jacket lying on a chair. He 
took it up and clasped it in his arms for a 
moment ; then he found the place against 
which her dear heart had beaten and 
kissed it. 


CHAPTER X. 


Montacu returned home in May, and 
Mrs. Leslie knew that she looked forward 
to his arrival with pleasure. She said to 
herself that there never could be another 
morning when she would lie full-length 
on the drawing-room sofa and sob out 
that she was glad Montagu had gone. 
She had altogether forgiven him. And 
now it should hardly require a mental 
effort to forget. She remembered with a 
feeling of horror that she had wished him 
away, and in very pity for her own re- 
pentance she found a dozen reasons why 
she had said such wild and foolish things 
that day, when the station fly had driven 
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away from the hall door through the driv- 
ing snow and in the bitter wind. It was 
physical fatigue, perhaps, that had caused 
her nerves to be unstrung, otherwise she 
could not have been so hard on Montagu. 
She had been up half the night mending 
and packing for him; breakfast had 
threatened to be unpunctual; and Mon- 
tagu’s delicacy had obtruded itself at a 
difficult moment, making him look pinched 
and causing him to say, as he fastidiously 
turned over his breakfast with his fork, 
that he looked forward to a change of 
cooking at the hotel he was going to. 
She saw him counting out with satisfac- 
.tion the money he had obtained from his 
wealthy neighbour, and the rustling of 
the notes sounded loud as the crisp noise 
of a turned newspaper. One of the many 
things which she did not say was to ask 
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him to put the notes away in his pocket- 
book and to cease rustling them. 

Since that disturbed and unbelievable 
_ morning she had come to her right mind” 
again, and told herself that there was not 
an hour of the day in which she had not 
missed her husband. She wrote to him 
long letters about herself and the chil- 
dren; and Montagu, who knew that dear 
Barbara’s sweet nature would soon assert 
itself again, felt glad that he had not 
discovered his presence to her that morn- 
ing when he had slipped out of the draw- 
ing-room quietly, his circular notes in his 
hand, and had driven off without a word 
to the station to catch his train. 

With that carefulness which he had 
learned to use towards himself, to pro- 
tect his own sensitiveness, he had not 
allowed the small untoward incident to 
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affect his enjoyment of his holiday, al- 
though it must be admitted that it had 
tempted him to prolong it. With a little 
care and judicious management he had 
been able to eke out the wretched little 
sum over which poor Barbara had fretted, 
and to continue his stay in the Riviera until 
summer weather set in. 

Considered from a non-ethical stand- 
point, it does not seem of very much con- 
sequence who is selfish and who is not. 
There seems to be some sort of undis- 
covered law which ordains that a certain 
sum total of unselfishness must exist in 
the world, just as a certain sum total of 
happiness and sorrow must exist, and a 
certain sum of work must be done. Provi- 
dentially there are a number of persons 
born into the world designed for work, to 
counterbalance the idle; some who will 
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spend, and others who will be spent ; 
some who will love and suffer ; some who 
will give, and some who will get. 

We are apt to talk of this life as a gigantic 
puzzle, but it must be admitted that the 
pieces fit very well as a rule. They are 
obliged to fit, even at the expense of cut- 
ting them into odd patterns. We are a 
certain shape, and we must find a certain 
place in the design which has been pre- 
pared. And comfort (still considered from 
the physical rather than from the ethical 
standpoint) depends on finding pieces to 
match ourselves. If we are a certain 
shape we shall find other pieces exactly 
fitted to that shape. What were unselfish- 
ness unless it were met with selfishness, 
and where is the saddle and bridle that 
does not find the boot and spur? ‘There 
are some backs prepared for a burden, 
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and some one very conveniently lays a 
burden upon them—the puzzle shapes out 
into a very pretty picture by-and-by. We 
learn to discount merit, although we still 
look for rewards. Rewards, we still believe, 
should be punctually paid for every piece 
of work done, whereas probably we shall 
all find that we have to wait till the end of 
the day to get our wages. Meanwhile, the 
strong person will find plenty of weak ones 
to lean upon him, and the idle one will find 
some one to work for him. Viewed largely, 
it does not seem important whether we are 
one piece of the puzzle or the other, so 
long as we fit. We may even come to 
believe that we do not require praise or 
blame for our various shapes; and as 
soon as custom has decided our place 


on the board, we shall get very little of 
either. 
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There have been some very honest per- 
sons upon whom the world has cried 
shame because of one small act of dis- 
honesty, and others singularly dishonest 
whom one small act of rectitude has made 
praiseworthy. We have been horrified by 
an act of selfishness on the part of a selfless 
person, and we have praised up to. heaven 
the trifling sacrifice of an egoist. But 
when once we have been fitted in the puzzle 
these surprises seldom occur. Our difh- 
cult shapes, which we began by trying to 
squeeze into a dozen impossible places, 
have settled in at last. 

Mrs. Leslie for years had found scope 
for her natural tendency to give, by fitting 
herself to a character essentially made to 
receive. For this she should have been 
thankful, and for many years she had 
unconsciously been so. Now the big 
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puzzle had got a shake, the pieces were 
scattered upon the board, and, by a stupid 
act of upheaval and disintegration, it had 
become difficult to replace them again. 
Following on this had come a long absence 
—a piece of the puzzle had been missing— 
and during absence it is conceivable that 
the pleasantly fitting pattern on the board 
may become broken or disturbed or other- 
wise altered, making a perfect adjustment 
difficult or uneasy for a time, and perhaps 
for ever not quite comfortable. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, we understand, and it 
is possible to believe that she may fill up 
blank spaces as seems best to her and in 
her own arbitrary fashion. 

The house was en féte to receive Mon- 
tagu; and his children, to whom, child- 
like, an arrival always has a sense of pleasure 
in it, greeted him with unusual caresses. 
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He looked stronger and happier, and with 
returning strength and freedom from worry 
and care his power of writing had come 
back to him; he had been able to do a 
large piece of his book while he was abroad. 
Writing was always a happiness to him, 
and his return to Four-Chimneys was with- 
out any drawback. 

“It is charming to see the old place 
again,’ he said, “and the beloved old 
books.” He sat in the library with his 
wife, telling her his experiences and pro- 
phesying good things to come. His cheer- 
fulness made him rally her kindly on her 
appearance, which was not all it should 
have been. ‘‘ I cannot have my beautiful 
Barbara looking ill,” he said. 

She had known for years that he ought 
not to be worried, and in any case a recital 
of past difficulties is not the pleasantest 
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news with which to greet a returning 
voyager. 

‘“‘ We have been getting on famously,” | 
she said, in answer to his kindly ques- 
tion as to how she and the children had 
passed their time. 

“Tf you had not taken my advice and 
tried to weather the storm,” he said gaily, 
“we might all have been living in some 
common little house, instead of keeping 
the old place together, and being happy 
as we are now.” 

“There is nothing like fighting a thing ; 
is there, Monty ? ” she replied, smiling. 

“You get things too much on your 
mind, my love,” he said. ‘“ For instance, 
I should have let old Duncan wait for his 
money instead of paying him in full at 
the end of a few weeks. He could well: 
afford to wait.” 
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“You know I sold the Adam-and-Eve 
tapestry in the gallery? I hope you did 
not mind.” 

“To tell you the truth, I was rather 
sorry. You see, my book will be out in 
the autumn, and that ought to make us 
quite opulent. However, don’t worry 
about it, Barbara. If things take a good 
turn we shall get it back some day, and 
all the other good things too.” 

He suggested presently that he should 
rest before it was time to dress for dinner, 
and Mrs. Leslie went up to her room. 
The children were at tea at the vicarage. 
Montagu liked them to be out of the way 
a good deal, and because she knew he 
would want her to himself when first he 
arrived, she had confided them to Fanny’s 
care, 

As she went upstairs she thought to 
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herself how still the place always seemed 
without them. Late afternoon is the time 
when an old house sleeps. The sentinel 
clock on the stairs ticks watchfully ; the 
kettle on the kitchen fire sings a low, 
soft song. Night is made for rest, but the 
afternoon is for a conscious doze more 
sweet than sleep. 

There was a whispering quiet about the 
long galleries as Barbara bent her steps 
down them. Stone passages without car- 
pets always speak a little. At Four-Chim- 
neys they used to talk softly in the night. 
She paused at the staircase window and 
looked out on to the garden, lying so quiet 
beneath the sun, and then went on to her 
austere bedroom, with its prim set furni- 
ture. Old furniture, too, stretches its 
arms and rests in the afternoon, and in 


the ease from fret of company which an 
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hour or two alone brings, it develops a 
personality _which dominates the room. 
The old wardrobes are sentient things ; 
the tables and chairs look as though, were 
our backs turned, they might walk about 
and talk to each other; the hearth always 
gives us a welcome, for it is a kindly, 
homely thing and loves company; and 
the window. with its glimpse of heaven 
knows our aspirations. 

Barbara found herself with an hour to 
spare, and this made an unusual pause in 
-her life. She went and sat in a chintz- 
covered deep chair, not caring for the 
present even to open a book. She sat 
with clasped hands looking before her. 
The stillness of her attitude might have 
supported the belief that she was resting, 
save that the wide-open eyes stared intently 
at something without knowing what it was. 


—_ 
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“Tt is all so unreal,’ she said at last. 
** Tt is all so unreal.” 

Montagu was back again. The flowers 
which she had placed in the room as a 
welcome for him were as fragrant as they 
had been this morning. The sun was 
shining over a hundred meadows, all of 
which she knew. The very birds about 
the lawn seemed to be familiar things ; 
and this was Four-Chimneys as it had 
stood for generations—beautiful, kindly, 
peaceful—the house where her children 
had been born, and where she had spent 
fifteen happy married years. 

“It is all so unreal,’ repeated Mrs. 
Leslie. 

The winter had been real enough. Some- 
times she wondered if it had made her too 
careworn, and whether care too easily 
suggests itself as the only reality. Her 
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hands, lying in front of her, were toil- 
worn. She looked at them in a sort of 
wonder. Her gay, handsome husband 
had returned, and was sitting as of old in 
the library. He had laid some scattered 
sheets of manuscript on his writing-table, 
almost on entering. “‘ There is no saying 
when inspiration may come,” he had said. 
He had some French verses on hand, sug- 
gested by his sojourn in the south, and 
talked about doing a series of articles 
on the French Renaissance. He looked 
well dressed, as usual, in the old-fashioned 
style which he affected; and, with his 
silky hair brushed across his forehead, 
and his health restored, he appeared al- 
most boy-like. 

“Perhaps it is this whole winter that 
has been a dream, and his return is the 
reality,” Barbara said presently. ‘“ They 
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cannot both be real.” There was herself 
whom she had known long ago, a sheltered 
woman whom trouble had never touched ; 
and there was herself to-day, a woman with 
five rather shabby children with enormous 
appetites, who demanded her care perpetu- 
ally, for whom she sewed and whom she 
taught. And there was this beautiful shell 
of the old house, with its treasures already 
gone from it, and big blank spaces where 
the pictures had been taken down from the 
wall. The blank spaces helped her to be- 
lieve that the bygone winter had been real. 

*““ We were even rather cold sometimes,” 
she thought, and remembered how under 
compulsion she had allowed the children 
to say their prayers after they had got into 
bed, until the warm weather should come 
again. ‘There had been distress in Tol- 
hurst which she had been unable to help, 
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and anxiety about Tom. And there had 
been Andrew Duncan, for whom she used 
to find herself saving her difficulties, until 
she said to him once, “I seem always to 
be telling you my troubles; but indeed I 
believe I have a brighter side to me, 
although I am sure you can never have 
guessed it.” 

““'The troubles are mine too,” he had 
answered. 

“ Because you are my friend,” she said. 

“Yes, if you like, because I am your 
friend.” 

There had been many things about | 
which to consult him—the sale of some 
land, the rent of the gardens, repairs 
which tenants demanded. Often in the 
afternoon they used to walk over her 
property together, arranging this and de- 
ciding that. 
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“The villagers find it difficult not to 
go on asking for things,” she said to him 
one day; ‘“‘ so, you see, it is a great safe- 
guard to me to have you with me.” 

Andrew was a strong-armed man; a 
woman leaning upon him never found a 
weak elbow offered to her. 

Now that Montagu was back she would 
have her husband to consult about man- 
agement and retrenchment. But Monty, 
with his airy treatment of facts, seemed 
to believe that he was still well off. It 
was very difficult to impress upon so opti- 
mistic a nature as his the reality of poverty. 
He had been talking about seeing their 
friends again in the old way, and telling 
her whom he would like to meet. He had 
come back with the lilt of a song about 
him, to write beautiful prose, and enjoy 
the summer flowers. He would talk about 
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the sixteenth century, and enjoy the past 
without its ills, and draw beauty from life, 
and seek its sheltered sunny corners as 
before. Monty and the winter that was 
just past could not both be true, and 
Barbara sat on in the quiet room, and 
continued to say to herself, ‘‘ It is unreal.” 

The sight of Fanny Devereux coming» 
up the drive seemed to bring with it a 
certain sanity, a balancing of mind, which 
Mrs. Leslie found to be helpful. She ran 
downstairs and went eagerly to meet her 
friend, who saluted her with a kiss on 
both cheeks, and the remark, “‘ "Ow was 
yer to-morrow ? ” 

Mrs. Leslie smiled a little, as Fanny 
expected people to do at her jokes. 

“Do you know, Fanny, I was feeling a 
little chaotic, and you make me feel as if 


you too had stepped into a sort of ‘ Alice 
10 
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in Wonderland’ picture, when you ask 
me how I was to-morrow.” 

“ Not barmy on the crumpet, I ’opes,” 
said Fanny, touching her forehead. She 
never knew when to cease to jest. 

“T think it takes cleverer people than 
I to go off their heads, Fanny. But I am 
becoming very stupid.” 

** Don’t mention it,” said Fanny. 

“And the children? Are they with 
you still? They are not tiring your 
father, I hope ? ” 

“Oh, father is all right,” said Fanny. 
“He is going over to Crowborough to 
speak to-night at some gaff they have got 
there, and the children are seeing Gladys 
Duncan home, and are then coming on 
here.” 

“I wish you would stay and dine with 
us, Fanny. Monty and I will be alone.” 
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““A very good reason for leaving you 
alone!” quoth Miss Fanny, giving her a 
sly pinch. 

“Fanny, have you ever felt as if your 
brain had a bad attack of anemia, and 
could not comprehend things properly ? ” 

“Not much,” said Fanny. 

Mrs. Leslie sighed. Evidently the jester 
meant to continue to jest, and she was not 
a favourite of Montagu’s. Still, it was 
imperative that she should come in and 
dine. The little feast of welcome pre- 
pared for Montagu would be enough for 
three. It would help her to know whether 
Monty was real or not if she could hear 
him talk to Fanny. 

“I shall have to go back and put on me 
Sunday clo’,” said the vicar’s daughter. 
“‘T had better go now, and I will be back 


in two twinks.” 
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“No, no, Fanny. Stay just as you are. 
Stay and talk to me till it is time for 
dinner.” 

** You are not yourself, old girl.” 

No one but Fanny ever called Mrs. 
Leslie “ old girl.” 

**] have been finding out lately that I 
am two selves,” Barbara said; “‘ and as I 
am not at all a complex person the thing 
puzzles me, and makes me feel as if I 
knew neither of them very well.” 

““Sakes a mercy!” said Fanny. “If 
hope, my dear, you don’t hear passing 
bells or anything of that sort?” 

“No, Fanny; you know I have never 
had any revelations of the unseen. I 
think I am too uninteresting a person for 

the psychic world to care to touch.” 

“ Barbara, you are overtired.” 


** I do not really think I am.” 
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“Has Monty been tiresome? Please 
don’t tell me he is never tiresome, for all 
men are sometimes.” 

“Monty has returned in splendid 
spirits,” said Barbara, “and he is look- 
ing so well, Fanny, you would hardly know 
Hit. 

“ Stull on the pen-and-ink tack ? ” 

“He seems to have been writing very 
hard.” 

“Then I will know what to talk about 
at dinner,” said Miss Devereux. ‘“‘ Some- 
times, when Pegasus is not trotting, 
topics fail.” 

“But you are alwdys so bright, Fanny ; 
and sometimes when Monty has had his 
depressed moods, you do know, don’t you, 
what a comfort you have been to us ? ” 

** Oh, I can always babble,” said Fanny ; 
“‘ that is my gift. Here come the childer.” 
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Polly was carrying a huge cake which 
she had brought back from the vicarage. 
Mrs. Leslie said indulgently, “ You spoil 
them, Fanny;” but a gift from Miss 
Devereux was a thing which had never 
been allowed to hurt any one, and Barbara 
had said this to her once. 

“TI give a bit of my tongue when I 
want to hurt,” Fanny had responded, bit- 
ing her lips in the old way, in order not 
to laugh too heartily over her own joke. 

Dinner passed off pleasantly enough. 
There was wine on the table for the first 
time for many months, and Montagu, as 
he laid his hand on the delicate decanter, 
said to Fanny,— 

“T ought not to be drinking this, you 
know, but Barbara insists upon it for me.” 

The children came down to dessert, and 
were full of news about their tea-party at 


fi 
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the vicarage, and then about the drive back 
to Cumberledge, when they had all got into 
Gladys Duncan’s pony-cart, and had taken 
it in turn to drive. 

“* Gladys Duncan is awfully in the blues,” 
said T'om, ‘“‘ because her uncle is going 
away.” 

“1 did not know that,” said Fanny, full 
of interest. ‘“‘ Why is he going, and where 
is he going to? Barbara, did you know 
that Mr. Andrew Duncan is going away ? ” 

“No; I had not heard about it,’’ said 
Barbara. 

Fanny went home thoughtful. “TI 
know,” she said to herself with the fault- 
less common sense that distinguished her, 
“that I have reached the precise age 
when husbands and wives complain to me 
of each other. An elderly spinster is pro- 
verbially discerning, and sometimes sym- 
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pathetic. . . . I wish the Leslies had com- 
plained of each other—preposterous though 
such an idea undoubtedly is. It would 
have been better than being asked to come 
and make a third at dinner. ...I do 
not understand married people; I never 
did, and probably never shall. Barbara’s 
devotion to Montagu and his to her have 
always been a sort of gilt-bound guide to 
matrimony. Why should they want a third 
at dinner? ... Never tell me a woman 
is protected from care when she marries. 
A man like Montagu Leslie provides cares 
without sharing them. 

“After all, I suppose no one really 
understands how to manage a man ex- 
cept a spinster—that is why no one marries 
her!” (“ Delightful!” murmured Fanny 
to herself, pleased with her own perception, 
and the epigrammatic way she had stated 
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her case.) Even in the dark Fanny always 
walked unprotected, and enjoyed it. 

““ Some people peg out a claim on per- 
sonality. Montagu does. He can lay his 
finger upon his own pulse and tell his emo- 
tions as a doctor counts the beats of a 
patient’s heart. . . . The D.A.T.—that is 
what I call it ; and if any one wants to know 
what A.T. stands for, it stands for Artistic 
Temperament. ‘They may guess if they 
like what D. means; and if they can’t 
guess, why, they can ask a p’leeceman.” 

Miss Devereux pursued her walk, and 
then ejaculated, “ Fiddle-de-dee!” There 
was, however, no context as a guide to the 
solution of her enigmatic soliloquy. ... 
“ Still, Montagu, although he would not 
suit me, has suited Barbara,” she admitted 
with justice. “ She has summered him 
and wintered him, as the village women 
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say, for fifteen years; she has praised him 
and idealized him-—-and now she wants a 
third person at dinner. It fairly takes the 
cake.” 

In the country, perhaps, we have not 
much to think about, so that our neigh- 
bours’ concerns affect us very closely. Ina 
busier life Fanny’s reflections could hardly 
have encroached upon her time further than 
the hall door, or at most they might have 
continued till she reached the park gates. 
But Fanny had plenty of leisure, and she 
took her difficulty home and nursed it. 
When she bade her father good-night, and 
he asked her how the Leslies were, she 
said,— 

“TI know Barbara well enough to know 
that it is nothing to do with money.” 


“TI do not think I quite follow you, 
Fanny.” 
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She kissed him, and said,— 

“I only meant that there are worse 
things than being a spinster, although 
sometimes even a buffer may ask, ‘ Why 
should I buff ?’ ” 

“Your remarks are a little enigmatical,”’ 
said Mr. Devereux. 

** But very amusing,” said Fanny, who 
even in the midst of perplexity could enjoy 
her new verb. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Frepa DUuNCAN’S wedding detained An- 
drew in England. While the rest of the 
household was engaged on the trousseau 
and wedding-presents, Gladys, who was 
an unnecessarily observant child, watched 
her uncle. 

‘He has altered,’ said Gladys to her- 
self; and her mind soared to the idea 
that he had been losing money. She de- 
termined to keep watch for indications of 
poverty; but hearing her father remark 
one day in her presence that everything 
Andrew touched turned to gold, she dis- 
missed from her mind the idea that finance 
had aught to do with a condition of things 
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which only she guessed at. She took him 
for a walk with the deliberate intention of 
getting him to make confession of what- 
ever it was that disturbed his mind. No 
one else had noticed that for some time 
past Andrew had not seemed to care 
whether she toasted his muffin for him at 
breakfast or not ; and that, when he read 
a newspaper, holding the sheet before his 
face, it was sometimes as if he held it in 
order to provide a screen rather than to 
furnish himself with the day’s news. He 
used to be away the greater part of the 
day, and seldom came in to lunch. Gladys 
kept her own counsel. She did not dis- 
cuss such things with, the outside world, 
but she determined to discuss them, if 
possible, with Andrew. 

She talked lightly of commercial enter- 
prises during the first part of their walk, 
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and of possible failures in the City, ap- 
pended to which she gave her own views 
on the iniquities of speculation, To this 
Andrew did not appear responsive. His 
niece then began a well-prepared disser- 
tation upon people who neglect their 
health, and the punishment which would 
fall upon them if they continued to do so. 
Her well-considered judgment upon this 
subject, given conscientiously and at great 
length, lasted until the walk took her and 
her companion as far as Forester’s Wood, 
where they met Mrs. Leslie and Martin 
picking wild flowers. 

Summer weather belonged to Mrs. Les- 
lie. ‘With summer she had blossomed into 
health again; her hair had its old bright 
tints ; and Martin, who reflected her good 
looks and wore~a jacket much too short 
for him, was enjoying a talk with her and 
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chattered ceaselessly. They had filled 
their hands with flowers and were bringing 
them home, and Mrs. Leslie had gathered 
some great branches of early green and 
was carrying them buoyantly on her shoul- 
der, as a strong Breton woman carries her 
baby. Martin had tied a handkerchief 
round his ferns and moss and flowers, 
and used his hat to carry an empty bird’s 
nest, which he had found under a hedge. 
The child and his mother, both so young 
and strong, seemed part of summer-time 
and the wood. The budding trees gave 
hardly a more vivid sense of living than 
did Mrs. Leslie, with her swinging step 
and that suggestion of straight growth 
about her which matched the tall trees. 
There was a song abroad in the air to- 
day, louder than the music of the birds, 
vibrating right up into the blue of heaven 
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and making it ring. Shafts of sunlight 
coming through the trees showed motes 
dancing in them, and these, too, quivered 
to the great song. The child with life 
before him and the woman whom life 
had perfected were like two seasons met 
together. All the world is one in the 
summer, when creation dances its splen- 
did measure to the universal music. Each 
note had its place in the song of life 
which mounted upwards to the sky, each 
cadence its perfection of rhythm. Creation 
swayed to the music of the spheres. It 
was a glorious measure—elemental, joyous, 
binding all things in one in solemn chords. 
The scented honeysuckle, swaying in 
the soft wind, blew its little trumpets 
to the sky; the new grass was sing- 
ing out its great and undiscoverable story 
of growth ; birds, in a rapture of song, 
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were hovering above their nests—larks, 
_ the most joyous of all things, were carried 
out of sight by the rush of their own music. 

Into the swelling chorus come a beau- 
tiful woman and her child, and the woods 
make her their own, stretching down 
kindly arms to her, giving her their honey- 
suckle and flowers, flecking her yellow 
hair with sunlight, and adding her clear 
note to the other singing voices. 

As she came through the wood she was 
part of a lovely picture for those who love 
summer and life and beauty. But one 
person had no eyes for it.- Gladys Dun- 
can had fixed her gray-green orbs, under 
heavy masses of red hair, with desperate 
scrutiny upon her uncle’s face. Had it 
been any one but he who had halted in- 
stinctively in the woodland path, while 
the revealing colour sprang to his face, 
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and the red-brown eyes in their softness 
betrayed him, it might have been that 
this young lady of robust and steady vir- 
tue would have felt a shudder of horror 
at the idea of a married lady being the 
object of any man’s admiration other 
than her husband’s. But her uncle was a 
being apart from ordinary laws. Gladys 
felt overwhelmingly sorry for him. Had 
she been asked to assist at his elopement 
she would have done so. 

** Walk with me, Martin dear,” she said, 
“and I will tell you a pretty story.” Mar- 
tin turned adorable blue eyes up to the 
plain face beside him, and slipped his 
hand in his usual engaging manner into 
hers. 

“So that is it!’’ Gladys was saying to 
herself, walking behind with the little 
boy, “ that is it!” 
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Once when Andrew stopped to hold a 
gate open for Mrs. Leslie, and paused to 
let the two children through, it seemed to 
the girl that never till this moment had 
she seen her uncle as he really was. She 
heard him laugh now and then, and he 
was a man who seldom laughed. 

‘“‘Isn’t it extraordinary !”’ she repeated 
to herself, seeing before her very eyes a 
man’s soul given up to a woman, and 
marvelling at it with all the crude bar- 
barity of the young. 

When they came to the place in the 
woods where their ways divided, and 
Andrew stopped, a feeling of indulgence 
towards the man whom she had always 
protected captured Gladys. She felt 
elderly, and as if she were giving a boy 
a holiday, when she made an excuse of 
showing Martin a blackbird’s nest in 
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order to prolong the walk. His mother 
turned a radiant face upon him and said, 
“Listen, Martin: Gladys is going to 
show you a blackbird’s nest. What do 
you say to her for being so kind? ” 

‘““T love you 30 much,” said the affec- 
tionate Martin, giving the stout child’s 
hand a squeeze. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have done it,” — 
Gladys was saying to herself, full of the 
responsibility of her action and disposed 
to be self-critical. ‘“‘ But I cannot see 
him troubled,” she thought; “I cannot . 
see him troubled.” She wondered, as - 
many wiser people have done before her, 
what it was that made men and women 
fall in love with each other, and decided 
that this compelling, disorganizing, trans- 
forming thing should never overtake her- 
self, 
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“They do not seem to know very well 
what they are about when it comes! ”’ re- 
flected Gladys, hearing her uncle laughing, 
and saying to herself with sober common 
sense, “ He must say good-bye and leave 
her one of these days.” Uncle Andrew 
seemed to forget that, when he was with 
Mrs. Leslie! Probably it is only the on- 
looker who ever really courageously and 
squarely faces the question: “ What is to 
be the end of it?” 

In imagination that day Gladys Duncan 
buried Mr. Montagu Leslie several times 
over. It seemed the only way out of the 
present difficulty. She contributed a cross 
of flowers to his grave; she comforted 
his widow; and in the end she trium- 
phantly married her to Andrew Duncan. 
Thus she dreamed, and arranged things 
so agreeably that the next afternoon she 
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had to walk to Four-Chimneys to assure 
herself of Mr. Leslie’s state of health. 

Mr. Leslie was not only very well, but 
appeared like the symbol of domestic 
peace, reading his French verses aloud to 
his wife in the library. 

Gladys felt resentful. She stayed and 
chatted a little on various subjects of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood, and satisfied 
herself by a few searching questions that 
Montazu, although he had a delicate ap- 
pearance, had a good constitution, and 
then she bade them good-bye. 

“That appalling young woman,” as 
Montagu called her, always jarred upon 
the man of refinement a little. He re- 
sented her visit and wished she would go 
away; and Gladys, who was perfectly 
aware of his, did not hurry her de- 
parture. 
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“The plain one,” said Montagu after 
she had left, “is the worst of the lot. 
I rather like the brothers. They have a 
distinct personality of their own; but I 
wish, dear Barbara, you would snub their 
well-meant intentions of putting me into 
some horrible thing called ‘a post in the 
City.” Money would be dearly bought 
at such a price.” 

“Have the Duncans been suggesting 
to you some employment of this sort, 
Monty ?” 

“They were suggesting it, as far as a 
Duncan ever knows how to restrain him- 
self by mere suggestion. They make an 
offer with a pistol held to one’s head! 
And I had to listen to a well-prepared 
programme which they called a sugges- 
tion, which included my driving into Win- 
borough with them in their motor car on 
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so many days of the week, and proceed- 
ing to Cannon Street Station, near where, 
it seems, my ‘post’ . materialized! I 
thanked him, of course,’ continued Mon- 
tagu, “and I said, ‘It is tempting, but I 
should be selling my soul, my dear fellow, 
if I said yes.’ ” 

(‘“ Leslie has an expensive soul,” An- 
drew said to his brother that night.) } 

Mrs. Leslie could not press the City 
work on a man so eminently unfitted for 
it as Montagu. It was impossible to think 
of him seated at a desk amongst hideous 
surroundings, and the daily journey would 
have tried his strength. As for Montagu 
himself, he turned trom contemplation of 
the proposed programme with a shudder. 
“Oh, money, money, money!” he said, 
** what will people not barter for it!” 

In the afternoon Barbara walked over to 
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tell the brothers that Montagu’s decision 
was final. 

“T should like you to go yourself,” he 
had said, ‘“ just to make everything square 
with them. I am sure both these good 
fellows mean well.” 

Mrs. Leslie went by a short cut through 
the fields, and then by a path in a hop- 
garden where the sleepy hops drowsed 
under the sun and scented the air as the 
wind stirred them. It was a fine hop 
year, and. farmers, counting the bushels 
upon the poles, prophesied that if the 
bright weather continued there would be 
the best picking that had been known for 
years. Soon, boys and men and girls 
would be up in the early morning to get 
away to the home gardens, their dinner 
tied in handkerchiefs or carried in well- 
worn baskets; and East London would. 
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empty itself into the pleasant country for 
the East Londoners’ best holiday in the 
year. But the hops were not ripe yet, 
and Tolhurst still slept its usual peaceful 
sleep. ‘“‘ No storms ever seem able to 
touch this little port,’ Barbara had said. 
She stopped for a moment under the sway- 
ing, top-heavy, fruit-laden hops. 

The ground was heavy under her feet, 
and the sun shone fiercely through the 
screen of tasselled fruit. But Barbara 
hardly noticed how hot it was until she 
reached the highroad, and walked up the 
hill towards the windmill, and then by a 
short cut again through a piece of un- 
sheltered meadow. In the meadow she 
realized that she was walking very quickly 
with the sun beating down upon her. 

In the wood her pace became slower. 
She sat down under one of the trees, and 
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said in a bewildered fashion, ‘‘ Where am 
I going?” 

She was quite near Cumberledge now, 
and Andrew would be waiting for her. 
Once or twice lately she had been to the 
park in the afternoon, and it had seemed to 
him worth while to stay at home every 
afternoon in case she should come again. 
Later, he often used to walk with his 
dogs to the Four-Roads crossing. It was 
almost like seeing Barbara to see her old 
house up there on the slope amongst the 
trees. 

Her heart ached to think of him waiting 
for her. Andrew was not a man who 
expected everything to be to his liking. 
Disappointment had never broken him, 
although it had left scars. Had he ever 
complained it would have been less diffi- 
cult to disappoint him. 
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In her extremity Barbara wondered why 
it had been so easy and so natural to see 
him during the winter, and why now she 
should wait here almost at his gate, afraid 
to go farther. Often she had called to him 
from the yew-hedged garden, seeing him 
walking down below, and had bidden him 
come in to have tea with herself and the 
children. His solitariness was very appeal- 
ing to the woman who herself had always 
been surrounded by love. She liked to see 
his face light up when he raised his cap to 
her, and, taking his brown pipe from his 
mouth, would lock up and thank her for 
bidding him enter. It would be cruel 
to leave him waiting all this afternoon, 
silent, patient, and watchful, and then go 
home and hide herself, as it were, while 
he walked back alone on the road below 
the house. 
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She turned her head aside from the 
questions which she asked, and refused to 
answer or even to listen to them. “ There 
can be nothing wrong in going to see 
him,” she said. The only wrong con- 
sisted in the fact that she should hesitate 
to go and give her husband’s message to 
this man. When she knew this Barbara 
raised her head proudly and walked on. 

At the gateway she turned back and 
went down to the cottage below the hill. 

Mrs. Meredith had but lately returned 
to the village, and this was Barbara’s first 
visit to her. She thought they had never 
had less to say to each other than when 
they met to-day. 

Mrs. Leslie had held all her life a beau- 
tiful and simple creed, untouched by 
modern thought, perhaps untouched by 
the daily facts of life. Its value consisted 
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in this—that it was perfectly genuine and 
that her own life was formed upon it. 
She believed in goodness, not as an ab- 
stract thing, but as a motive force. This 
it had ever been in her own life, and, in 
all sincerity, she thought that it governed 
the lives of most people in the world. On 
the whole, no doubt she was right. Evil, 
she thought, existed too, but she placed 
it in East London and Turkey and other 
remote places. She knew there was an 
abyss somewhere, but she had never 
looked into it. The thoughts of her heart 
matched those of the faithful, self-reveal- 
ing poet who sings, “ Thou knowest them 
altogether,” and in conversation a listen- 
ing spirit could hardly have found fault 
with the text of her remarks. The good- 
ness and mercy which had followed her all 
the days of her life had set their mark upon 
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a face serenely quiet, and touched it with 
a beauty of which perhaps old painters 
knew something when they gave to the 
faces of their Madonnas a certain splen- 
dour of purity. 

In detail Mrs. Leslie’s creed resolved 
itself into a statement of various principles 
and convictions in which she thoroughly 
believed. ‘There were an honest class and 
a dishonest class. Dishonesty belonged 
to the abyss whose geographical determina- 
tion was vaguely the Far East, islands to 
which missionaries went, and Whitechapel. 
Honour and fair play belonged to her own 
world. Cruelty and shame belonged to 
the abyss, of course, and other sins—back- 
biting and quarrels, spite and hatred, and 
many other sad things. In her world, 
husbands and wives loved each other, and 
children were innocent and fair. There 
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were many things that were not talked 
about in her world, and many things that 
were unknown. Her limited creed had 
been sufficient for her life. There were 
some things that were right and others 
that were wrong, and the wrong things 
we do not speak of, if it is possible to 
avoid them. That there should be any 
difficulty in distinguishing between right 
and wrong never occurred to her. It was 
wrong to say unkind things of people, and 
it was right to do them a kindness, espe- 
cially if they did not love one. It was 
right to go to church and wrong to work 
on Sundays. It was right to give to the 
poor and needy, and wrong to tell fibs. 
There were many other beliefs in Mrs. 
Leslie’s considerably long creed, but she 
knew it from end to end, and while she 
held it strongly, she acted upon it faith- 
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fully, especially where action involved 
sacrifice. On the whole, her creed was 
not only a good one, but a wise one. 
Also it was essentially sane and satisfying. 

“Till the pull comes,” Mrs. Meredith 
was saying to herself, watching her friend. 
“The trouble with respect to one’s dear- 
est,” she added, “is having to realize 
that just the sheer good luck of being 
born good is not sufficient.” 

She used to pray for many of her friends, 
that Easter morning might dawn for them 
without Good Friday. Having drunk a 
full cup she dreaded its taste for others. 

While she talked of the hot August day, 
and the corn cut in the upland meadows, 
and Freda Duncan’s wedding, and all the 
news of the countryside, a voice within 
Mrs. Meredith was crying out and pro- 


testing against pain. “ Why must it al- 
ce 
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ways be a cross that raises us ? ” she asked, 
and a long-stilled but passionate resent- 
ment against suffering awoke in her and 
was rebuked. 

“You are not well, Barbara,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, and for a moment she believed 
that deliverance might come to her friend 
by the opening of a door over which, to 
her mind, was written “ Welcome” in 
shining letters, but whose aspect, she 
knew, was grim to many others. 

“1 think I am not very well,” said 
Barbara. 

Mrs. Meredith slipped cushions at the 
back of one of the large armchairs, and 
set a footstool for her friend’s feet. 

“ IT do not think,” said Barbara suddenly, 
“that I am made for tragic things. They 
have never touched me. I do not know 
how to meet them.” 
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“Dear Barbara,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
and took her hand. 

“ Do not listen to me,” said Mrs. Leslie 
a little wildly; “do not ever remember 
afterwards what I have said. It is always 
a mistake to speak, is it not? I mean 
there are many things which one ought 
not to say, even to oneself. But things 
press too strongly upon one sometimes, 
and it becomes difficult to be silent.” 

“I want you to speak,” said her friend. 

Mrs. Leslie shook her head and went on. 
“I should be able to bear a good deal, 
should I not ? I have had so much given 
to me all my life.” 

* You have made good use of your 
gifts,” said Mrs. Meredith. 

“* T still have much left,”’ said Barbara. 

Mrs. Meredith had often seen this 
kindly, sweet woman’s eyes fill with tears 
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at the recital of some tale of pity. She 
had never seen her weep before. Had she 
been asked, she might have said that Bar- 
bara’s tears would have been as gentle as 
herself. The passion and storm of weeping 
which shook her now were like those. of 
some other woman. ‘There are those who 
find relief in the very indulgence of sorrow. 
Mrs. Meredith had known many women 
to whom the clasped hands, the tightly- 
held heart, may form some measure of 
relief, but Barbara was not a woman such 
as these. Barbara, in all the sweet reserve 
of her life, had never spoken wildly and 
seldom hastily. Her very sanity and phy- 
sical healthiness had prevented all exaggera- 
tion in her; so that the raised voice, the 
unconsidered utterance, and the sharp 
speech were unknown to her. Mrs. Mere- 
dith believed, and might well believe, that 
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she was incapable of abandonment whether 
of grief or of pain. Now she heard deep- 
drawn, agonizing sobs and saw Barbara’s 
hands pressed pitifully to her hot eyes till 
they were wet with the tears which she 
shed. She saw her shaken by a tempest, 
and her head was bowed under the force 
of it. She thought it could not be Bar- 
bara with her head bent so low. 

Mrs. Meredith put her arm about the 
shaking form, and Barbara raised her 
head, 

“But I have the children!”’ she pro- 
tested vehemently in answer to something 
which had never been said; “I have the 
children.” 

She spoke as though a sense of loss 
which left them untouched could not 
affect her. 

“ Dear Barbara! Dear Barbara!” 
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‘* Even faith has failed me.” 

“ We all think that sometimes.” 

‘Mine is quite a trivial little tragedy,” 
said Barbara more calmly. ‘‘ Viewed from 
the outside, what is it? What does it 
matter ? ” 

“Viewed from the inside no one but 
ourselves knows anything about it.” 

“T never knew fighting would be such 
lonely work.” 

“Probably the hillside is covered with 
chariots and horses if we could only see 
them!” said Mrs. Meredith, thinking of 
an old story she had read. “I am going 
to keep you to dine with me to-night, 
Barbara, and then we are going to walk 
home together.” 

From her great store of comfort there 
seemed nothing to offer but a quiet even- 
ing. ‘The conventional phrase, the ortho- 
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dox advice did not belong to Mrs. Mere- 
dith. Many of her beliefs would not have 
passed the Sunday-school standard. She 
had gone through the Law and transcended 
it, and of such it is often said that they 
are lawless. 

They had dinner in the garden, and sat 
there till the stars came out. A heavy dew 
began to fall, and a maid brought out 
cloaks from the house and warned her 
mistress against cold. Mrs. Meredith 
wore a little black scarf on her abundant 
brown hair. She would probably be 
graceful even when she was an old woman. 
Her attitudes, whether she walked or sat, 
gave those who loved fine lines the desire 
to make a drawing of her. Her face, ivory 
tinted, and with red lips, would have been 
more difficult to paint. Much was told to 
her because she asked so few questions. 
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“‘T am going to send you to bed early 
to-night, Barbara.” 

“TI do not think I want to leave you 
yet,” Mrs. Leslie said, and they sat in the 
garden till the clock struck ten from the 
gray church above Tolhurst, when the 
two walked home together to the old red 
house on the hill. Overhead some planets 
shone brilliantly, and the Milky Way, like 
a misty road across the heavens, suggested 
myriads of undiscovered stars and the 
presence perhaps of countless worlds. 

“TI like to believe they are inhabited,” 
Barbara said; “and often to myself I 
add millions to millions of created things 
in order to realize that I am living at Tol- 
hurst with a dead moon looking down 
upon me.” 

“We still talk in numbers,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, “and have hardly done gaping 
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over the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand yet, and calling it a mir- 
acletle 

They continued their walk together along 
the white, dusty road, and presently the 
elder woman said, “I am glad I am part 
of it all.” 

“It makes me feel very small.” 

“I should not like to belong to a less 
large and beautiful order.” 

They had reached the gates of Four- 
Chimneys, with its sense of homeliness and 
peace. Barbara stopped to say good-night 
here. Mrs. Meredith thought she had 
never seen her face look more beautiful 
than now, very white as it was in the 
moonlight and with the pitiful marks of 
tears about the eyes. She kissed her and 
said good-night, and stayed to watch her 
walk up the long drive in the moonlight, 
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and found that Barbara stood still for a 
moment before turning to go away. 

“T think it is the length of life rather 
than the great size of things that appals 
me a little,” she said. “It takes away 
one’s courage to look down so many 
years.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“WE cannot intrude ourselves upon people 
because they have lost their money,”’ said 
Mr. John Duncan to his younger daughter. 
““ Andrew and I had a long talk about it 
after Mr. Leslie refused the offer we made 
him. You see, my dear, people get sensi- 
tive when they are poor.” 

“People get thin when they have not 
enough to eat,” said Gladys in her sing- 
song voice. 

She went to the station in the pony- 
cart to meet Andrew, who had been up 
in London for a day or two, and herself 
drove him home on a raw October even- 
ing that she might talk to him undisturbed. 
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But first of all he must have his ulster 
buttoned up about him, and take more 
than his share of the carriage rug. The 
groom was left at the station to look after 
the luggage, the lamps of the pony-cart 
were lighted, and Gladys flicked her whip. 

** Now, Uncle Andrew,” she began, 
*‘ what are we to do about this business ? ” 

“You said Mr. Leslie was not well,” 
said Andrew. “I hope it is nothing 
serious.” | 

“You are more of a Christian than [ 
am,” said his niece, owning a certain 
latent humour which flickered up at times. 

“Ts he not so well, Gladys ? ” 

“T tell you honestly, Uncle Andrew,” 
said the stout child, ‘‘ that when I heard 
Mr. Leslie’s temperature had gone up 
again the other day, I rejoiced.” 

He had an idea that his little niece, 
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usually so self-sufficient, was making some 
sort of confession to him, and he was sorry 
for her without knowing quite where to 
fix his compassion. 

“T suppose,” went on the sing-song 
voice, ‘that God will remove Mr. Leslie 
in His own good time.” 

“How is Mrs. Leslie?” said Andrew. 
“I have not heard of her since I have 
been away.” 

“I did not know whether to write or 
not,” said the perplexed voice out of the 
darkness. ‘‘ You see, Uncle Andrew, I 
do not quite understand Mrs. Leslie at 
present. Sometimes I think she would 
like Mr. Leslie to go abroad again for his 
health, and then, again, I can’t help think- 
ing that she feels that it would be better 
for him to remain at home. She used to 


be a decided woman.” 
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“‘ In her own gentle way she was always 
decided,” Andrew said. 

“Tf you want to know how her health 
is,” said Gladys abruptly, “‘ she is a great 
deal more ill than her husband.” 

“I should like to drive round by Four- 
Chimneys as we go home,” said her uncle. 
The quality of patience in him, which 
seemed to be his chief characteristic, never 
lacked decision, and his niece, who believed 
that she managed him perfectly, did as she 
was told. 

The evening was darkening as she drove 
her pony in at the gates of Four-Chim- 
neys, and the little cart creaked under 
Andrew’s foot as he set it on the step and 
jumped down, while Gladys drove off in 
the gloom and mirk of the wet evening. 

Andrew was shown into the library, and 
heard that Montagu had gone to bed. He 
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had not been well lately, and the autumn 
weather was making an invalid of him. 

“ T know I am a late caller,’ said Andrew 
to Mrs. Leslie. 

She was sitting in the lamplight doing 
nothing, and it struck him that it was for 
the first time for very long that he had 
seen her busy hands idle. There was 
something more pathetic than drudgery 
in her attitude. Her vigour seemed to be 
gone, and even to rise from the chair was 
an effort to her. 

* May I talk to you a little ? ” he asked. 

** Do not stay long,” said Barbara. 

He bowed his head, and said, “I will 
not stay long.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she said, 
*“‘ T am never unkind to any one else. . . .” 

“ Your husband is ill,” said Andrew. 

“He is not very strong, you know,” 
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said Mrs. Leslie; ‘‘ and he has had a cold 
for the last week.” 

“And probably the only thing to re- 
store him to health is for him to go abroad 
again.” 

“You lent money for that last spring, 
do you remember ? ” she said. 

“And you paid it back.’”’ He winced 

at the recollection. 
““ Sometimes,” she said sadly, “I have 
thought that all the time we have known 
each other you have been good to me and 
I have been unkind to you.” 

“You could not be unkind,” he said. 

““T could not do otherwise than pay the 
money,” she protested. 

“T have forgiven it,” he said, “‘ and we 
have been friends since. You cannot go 
back on your friendship.” 


“No,” she said, “ I cannot go back on 
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my friendship,” and she smiled, rather 
liking the odd little phrase he had 
used. 

““T am going to send Montagu abroad.” 

“Thank you; I think it will do him 
good,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

The lamp was dim in the room, and the 
firelight flickered on them both. Plain 
men like Andrew Duncan, who have borne 
the rough things of life, look upon a woman 
of the type of Mrs. Leslie as the ideal 
woman. Andrew liked even to remember 
how she was always at home in the late 
afternoon, and compared her with women 
who are fond of gadding about. She had 
told him once that Montagu liked her to 
be in at tea-time to give him tea with her 
own hands, and then to go and sit with 
him in the twilight hour between tea and 
dinner. Andrew always knew that at five 
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o’clock she would be sitting by the fire, 
work in hand, and that later the children 
would come to the drawing-room, and he 
would see her surrounded by her hand- 
some boys and girls. He had many con- 
ventional views about womenkind, and 
behind it was the simple worship’ of one 
woman. 

A log fell from the fire. He replaced it 
upon the crackling heap, and then stood 
with his back to the blaze, looking down 
upon her. 

“I want you to go too,” he said at last. 

“No, no,” she said, “not that. You 
don’t understand,” she added quickly. 
“Montagu’s health in the future depends 
upon his going away again, and so I will 
allow you to pay for him. But I am well 
and strong.” : 

“You are ill,” he said. 
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“You think I am,” she protested, “ be- 
cause you see me tired this evening. But 
that is only because I have been anxious, 
and have besides had a good deal to do 
lately.” 

“You began to be tired last year.” 

She turned exclusively to the financial 
aspect of the case. “ You must not dis- 
tress yourself about us,” she said, “ or 
think that because we are hard up we 
are unhappy. We have laughed over our 
poverty, the children and I, just as often 
as we have cried over it.” 

** That was before you got tired,” he said. 

There were many things which they 
never discussed together. Once, when 
they had been looking over business 
matters lately, he had seen a sealed packet 
in the locked drawer of her writing-table, 
and he knew that it contained some of 
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the things which were never to be thought 
of or spoken of between them. 

She covered her face with her hands 
for a moment, and he still stood awkwardly 
with his back to the blazing logs, looking 
down upon her. Then half timidly, but 
with an action of infinite kindness, he shyly 
touched her shoulder. It was shaking a 
little, and he kept his hand there. Pres- 
ently she looked up, and her face was wet 
with tears. 

““Do not ask me,” she said, “ to give 
up my independence, and to take money 
from any one.” 

““T ask you,” he said steadily, “ to take 
.money from me.” 

“You ask too much, my friend.” 

“It will hasten your husband’s recovery 
to have you with him.” 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘“‘ He 
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likes to have somebody to talk to,” she 
said. 

She was making it harder for him than 
he had deemed possible. He thought ot 
the coming winter when he would be at 
Cumberledge, and she under his own care 
to help and to defend from ills. With his 
hand still upon her shoulder, he heard 
himself, as in a dream, trying to persuade 
her to go away. 

She wanted some one to look after her, 
to save her from herself and from the far 
too many tasks which she imposed upon 
herself. She wanted a companion during 
the frequent hours that the children were 
in the schoolroom and at school. She re-’ 
quired his advice about her property, and 
she must have some one to stand between 
her and the people who took advantage 
of her. He would never offend her, never 
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say anything to distress her, nor ask for 
one word from her in return for a devo- 
tion which he believed he had never be- 
trayed. He alone could take care of her 
and should be with her; he must meet 
her sometimes on her walks, and hear her 
gentle voice talking to him. He must 
serve her faithfully, and all he asked was 
to be near her, and he heard his own un- 
polished accents saying stupidly that he 
wished her to go away. Above his plead- 
ing he could hear, as it were, another voice 
within him crying out and saying, “It is 
too much. I cannot let her go,” and then 
his audible voice sounding on, saying, 
“You must go abroad with your husband.” 

““T shall stay here with the children,” 
Barbara said. “I shall soon get well 
again, and you will come and see them 
and me sometimes.” 
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He drew his hand from her shoulder 
and stood upright. “TI shall not be at 
Tolhurst this winter,” he said. 

“You are going away ? ” 

** Yes,” he answered. 

The staying power within him relaxed 
for a moment ; the thing that says “‘ Hold 
on” failed him for a second of time; 
and he added, without a moment’s fore- 
thought, “ When you come back I must 
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go. 
“When you come back I must go!” 


That was the same clumsy fellow still speak- 
ing. He had added, perhaps, something 
more clumsy than usual, more clumsy than 
he knew, to his insistent speech. He had 
heard himself asking Barbara to go away 
with her husband and get strong, and now 
he imagined he had put his case more 
convincingly, had appealed to her more 
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strongly ; and only dimly he heard the 


second voice saying, ““ You have made 
a mistake. You have revealed yourself. 
Now wait and see what will happen.” 

Barbara was always merciful. A man 
had made a slip, and she looked the other 
way. Andrew had failed himself, but she 
did not fail him. 

‘“We shall all miss you,” she said 
steadily. ... 

Gladys settled the matter of the trip 
abroad. She settled it drastically, as was 
her wont, but she settled it successfully. 
Gladys had a curious stumping walk, prob- 
ably due to the fact that her legs were so 
stout and strong. She stumped up to 
Four-Chimneys this afternoon, with all 
the determination of one who knows she 
comes on a righteous mission. She pealed 
the bell sharply and asked to see Mrs. 
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Leslie, and was shown into the drawing- 
room. 

“This is a delicate matter, Mrs. Leslie,” 
she said, taking the upper hand from the 
first in a way she had, “ on which I have 
come to speak to you. I would not waste 
your time if it was not something im- 
portant.” 

“You are always thoughtful, Gladys,” 
said Mrs. Leslie. 

“I have long had a wish to go abroad,” 
said the young lady, “and mamma has 
now consented to my going, if I can find 
some one to take care of me. I know Mr. 
Leslie is going abroad, and I was saying 
to mamma that if we could persuade you 
to go too, the thing might be managed. 
I never have any fear of discussing pounds, 
shillings, and pence, Mrs. Leslie; and I 
should like to put it to you frankly that I 
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could not engage to go abroad with you 
unless it was understood that my people 
pay the expenses. Mamma is agreeable 
to this arrangement, and so is papa.” 

Gladys paused, breathless, having let off 
this sentence in one breath. 

“IT must think it over,” said Mrs. Leslie. 
“IT know the thought is a kind one. I 
thank you so much for it, Gladys.” 

This was ambiguous, if polite, and 
Gladys said, “I was perfectly certain that 
in the end I should have to go to Mr. 
Leslie about it,’ and she rose determin- 
edly. 

** But, indeed, he must not be disturbed,” 
Mrs. Leslie said. 

“He does not need much disturbing,” 
laughed Gladys, “‘ for here he is.”? She 
said “‘ How do you do? ” to him, and then 
stood on the hearthrug, planted her feet 
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firmly on the carpet, and gave a synopsis 
of her plans. 

“I believe it is the very thing,” said 
Montagu, with conviction. The red- 
haired child might be trying as a com- 
panion on a trip abroad, but he need not 
see much of her. 

“What is to become of the children, 
Monty ? ” faltered Mrs. Leslie. 

‘““ Mamma says the children are to come 
to us,” said Gladys. “ After all,” she 
added, for she was always supremely 
conscious of the size of Cumberledge 
Park, ‘“‘ we have plenty of room for them.” 

“ How very charming of Mrs. Duncan,” 
said Montagu ; “‘ and I do not think that 
even my independent Barbara could mind 
having a trip abroad on those terms.” 

And so the matter was settled more 
easily than Gladys had thought possible. 
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“TI can only stay till Christmas time 
because of school work,” she said, “ but 
mamma has arranged with Miss Devereux 
to come and fetch me home. Please don’t 
upset our plans, Mrs. Leslie,” the girl went 
on, speaking more nervously than was her 
wont, ‘‘ but just say you will go.” 

** I will go,” said Barbara. 

The children went very happily to Cum- 
berledge ; Mrs. Duncan looked forward to 
their visit as much as they themselves did. 

‘* People are too good to us,”’ Mrs. Leslie 
said. 

“TI am sure it is little enough that we 
can do,” said Mrs. Duncan, flustered, but 
kind ; “‘ but I do think I understand chil- 
dren, Mrs. Leslie, and will do my best for 
them. You will come down and say good- 
bye to them and to us all on Thursday 
evening, I hope? ” 
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““ May I have them to say good-bye to 
me at Four-Chimneys instead?” Barbara 
sada i 

“I hoped you would have dined with 
us,” the good woman protested. 

“We start so early,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
“and when one says good-bye one is 
sometimes very foolish.” 

“Oh, I understand that,’ Mrs. Duncan 
said, and allowed the matter of a farewell 
dinner to lapse. 

“That will make it easier,” thought 
Mrs. Leslie. 

“It will only be for a few months,” she 
told herself, as, having said good-bye to 
the children, she began to take leave of 
the old house which was so dear to her. 
The place looked bare under the prepara- 
tions for her departure, and she went from 
room to room, touching a thing here and 
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there, putting a picture straight on the wall, 
arranging the position of a chair, as a 
mother arranges the cot of her child when 
she bids it good-night. A gleam of wintry 
sunshine gleamed through the windows as 
she went into the library once more, locked 
the organ which Montagu had left open, 
and put away some of his favourite books 
on a shelf. 

“IT always loved the checkered pattern 
of the window on the oak boards,” she 
said to herself wistfully, and took a last 
look at it before locking the door. The 
dining-room, with its oak panels and carv- 
ings, she said good-bye to also, and then 
went to her room and sat in the deep win- 
dow, as once not long ago she had done, 
asking herself if things were real, or if they 
were shadows. It seemed to her then, as 
it had often seemed before, that she her- 
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self was only part of the old house, and 
that elsewhere she would have no iden- 
tity. Four-Chimneys had made _ her 
thought, just as it had made, in a great 
part, her life. Always to her the setting 
sun must mean the sun setting over the 
park that lay to westward, just as the con- 
stellation known as the “ Great Bear ” was 
the seven stars hanging above the tall 
twisted chimneys. Dawn meant the east- 
ward light on one of her bedroom win- 
dows; the Church of England was the 
little gray stone church above Tolhurst 
village. 

She went outside and wandered round 
the house in sunshine, and finding a wither- 
ing creeper detached from the walls, she 
went, in her old spirit of orderliness, and 
fastened it up again. There was a small 
yellow rose blossoming against the warm 
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bricks, and she gathered it and placed it 
in her dress. Still standing close to the 
old walls, she leaned forward suddenly and 
kissed them, and said good-bye. 

Freedom by loss and not by gain. It is 
a hard lesson. 

She went indoors again and wrote to 
Andrew Duncan to come and say good- 
bye to her. 

“It would hurt him too much if I were 
not to do so,” she said, and when he came 
he thanked her first for letting him say 
farewell. 

“You will be in Australia,” she said, 
* before we come back again.” 

He nodded his head. 

“This makes me say what I am going 
to say to you, because, before we say 


good-bye, I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 
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“There is nothing you could ask which 
I would refuse,”’ he answered. 

She tried to smile a little at that, and said, 
“You are very rash and very generous.” 

““T am neither,” he said shortly. 

“You are a business man,” she said, 
““and money is to you what, I suppose, a 
man’s sword used to be to him of old. It 
had to be kept bright and clean.” 

He nodded his head again. 

“I think,” she said thoughtfully, “ that 
there is some tremendous good in the world, 
and that every one has to try to reflect it 
a little. Some people see the sun shining 
on a wide sea and some on a quiet lake, 
and some people seem to have gathered a 
great deal of it into their eyes and throw 
back light that way, and some see it in a 
little bit of cracked glass. It seems as if 


goodness must shine somewhere.” 
IZ 
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“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘“‘ I think that is 
very true.” 

‘“‘ People with drawn swords have found 
the flash of it in their well-tempered 
blades,” she went on. “I think perhaps 
you found it—” 

“On the shearing scissors? ”’ he asked, 
smiling a little. 

“Yes, and on the gold which you have 
kept bright. But . . . I want to say some- 
thing to you. Monty has never understood 
figures. Pounds, shillings, and pence are 
not to him what they are to you. Perhaps 
even I, with my strict little accounts, have 
been too hard on him. There is a good 
deal, you know, in the artistic quality of 
some minds which, while it embraces 
much, is careless of exactitude.” 

She knew she had put the case badly. 
Mr. Harvey had said to her impatiently 
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once, “ A man does not borrow money in 
his sleep.” And when she had pressed 
upon him that Monty was careless about 
money, he had shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “ I do not complain of his being care- 
less, but of his being a great deal too care- 
ful.” Andrew Duncan would never say 
a thing of this sort; but, as she looked at 
him, it seemed to her an impossible task 
to ask him to reconcile honour and dis- 
honour. 

Even the best women, when they fail to 
be convincing by reason, may resort to 
personal methods. In her urgency Mrs. 
Leslie came closer and laid her hand upon 
his sleeve. ‘‘ Even if he did wrong, I want 
you to forgive him,” she said. 

He wondered, as she herself had won- 
dered, what forgiving Monty really meant. 
He had seen a woman—to him the ideal 
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woman—young and fair, and free from 
trouble, and very beautiful, now worn with 
serving and lined with anxiety. He won- 
dered if this must be condoned by the act 
of forgiving Montagu. 
“It is not for me to forgive him or not 
to forgive him,” he said gruffly, being con- 
scious of nothing just then but her hand 
upon his sleeve and her eyes raised to his. 
“1 think I know what you mean,” she 
said; “that only God can forgive. But 
that is in some final judgment, is it not?” 
“T do not know,” he answered. 
_ The weight of her hand upon his arm 

was too heavy to be borne. He walked 
away from her, and heard her say, “ Only 
we can forgive now.” 

He walked the wholesength of the room 
-and came back to the firelight again and 
stood in his old position, looking down at 
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her. He saw the tired lines in her face, 
the shabby dress, and the drooping atti- 
tude. Her hands looked rough with work, 
he thought. He had noticed this even as 
it lay upon his sleeve. He said to himself 
that she was one of those tender-hearted 
women who sometimes lay on a man a task 
too heavy to be borne. 

“If I could say it honestly I would,” 
he said. 

“It is sure to be honest when you do say 
it,” she said, smiling a little. 

He began harshly, “‘ What difference can 
it make to Montagu whether I forgive him 
or not—” 

With that, it came to him that she had 
asked him to forgive Montagu because he 
had done her a wrong. It was she who 
had suffered, therefore he must forgive. 
It was her cause that had been lost, there- 
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fore for her sake it must be pardoned. 
She had asked for something for Montagu, 
and had wholly ignored the fact that in so 
doing she was asking for something for 
herself. She had chosen him out of all 
the world to forgive the injury that had 
been done her. Andrew had heard of 
renunciation before, but he had never 
known till then that it might be near to 
a tremendous joy. Just for a moment 
the light of it blinded him, for it seemed 
that it was shining full in his eyes. Then 
he said slowly, “ I sutae Ee and I Hee 
God will forgive him too.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue children were the first to get letters 
from abroad, describing a sheltered village 
in the south of France where the sun al- 
ways shone and the women wore quaint 
clothing, and there were soldiers in bulgy 
red trousers and funny little caps. 
Montagu made ridiculous, clever little 
drawings in the margins of his letters, and 
sent home sketches of the red-and-blue sol- 
diers and the women with their short skirts. 
Gladys wrote more particularly, and de- 
scribed some drives which she and her 
friends had taken in the sunny weather. 
She believed the south of France was sup- 
posed to have charm, but confessed she 
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could not see it herself ; and unless it was 
a case of necessity, she added, she could 
not understand people leaving their own 
homes in winter. She had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of French, she said, 
but she would never speak it as well as 
Mr. Leslie did. Men who were not very 
robust, she thought, always learned French 
quickly. It was a finicking language. Mon- 
tagu was steadily improving in health, and 
Gladys thought the place seemed to suit 
him. 

Mrs. Leslie’s second letter said that he 
was busy writing a book treating of French 
peasant life, and she had been obliged to 
warn him not to spoil his French accent 
by talking to the peasants half the day. 

The book, Montagu thought, would be 
the best he had ever done, and with re- 
turning health had come the power to write. 
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At Christmas-time came loving messages 
to everybody, and Mrs. Leslie enclosed 
thin, foreign-looking Christmas cards to 
her many friends in the village. The pre- 
cise meaning of the French mottoes was a 
subject of conversation for long afterwards 
in Tolhurst. 

With Christmas Gladys returned, and 
Fanny Devereux, who had been for a week 
to the south of France, acted as her escort 
on the way home. Gladys would never 
say very much about the village in the 
sunny south. When pressed to give her 
opinion of it she replied, ‘“ People have 
different tastes. It did not suit me.” 

“Still, it has been a wonderful thing 
for Mr. Leslie,” kind Mrs. Duncan said, 
** and we should be thankful for that.” 

‘I suppose so,” said Gladys. 

She had meant to assist Providence, but 
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had as certainly intended that her help 
should be declined with thanks. Her re- 
ligion was based for the most part on 
Old ‘Testament scripture, and she always 
enjoyed the last chapters of Job, where- 
in the flocks and herds were restored, 
and she resolutely refused to believe 
that this might be a later addition to the 
story. 

Fanny Devereux apologized to the world 
for not liking France better than she had 
done. She had often heard of French 
people being gay, but it was the sort of 
gaiety which did not appeal to her. She 
and Gladys seemed to have exchanged 
confidences together on the way home in 
respect of their distaste for foreign travel 
and sunny villas, and had then determined 
‘to say nothing more about it. Out of 
politeness to the Leslies, Fanny, who had 
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to give a history of them in each cottage 
she visited, insisted upon the fact that 
the drives had been enjoyable. 

It surprised Fanny less than any one 
else when a letter came from Mrs. Leslie 
saying that Montagu was enamoured of 
the pleasant, sheltered spot, and had de- 
cided to remain there. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Fanny herself, who was asked 
to break the news to the children. It was 
carefully worded, and evidently strove 
against being apologetic. “ The children 
are so fond of you,” it began, “ that what 
I have to say will come less hardly upon 
them if you will tell it.” There followed 
a list of the advantages which would be 
gained by living in the south of France. 
Education was cheaper there; living was 
certainly cheaper. It had become very 
difficult to live at home ; perhaps in course 
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of time it would be impossible. ‘These 
were considerations, however, which would 
not affect the children. Fanny must urge 
upon them that the warmth and sunshine 
were really doing their father good, and 
that they need not forget their old home, 
although they were far away from it. 

*'Tell them,” wrote Barbara, “‘ that we 
shall be together, and try and make them 
realize, Fanny, how important it is that 
Monty should be strong and well. He is 
so happy here, and absorbed in the history 
of the French Renaissance, on which he 
has begun to write a book.” 

There seemed throughout the letter to 
be a certain absence of finality, which made 
Fanny believe that plans were still being 
discussed, and that, indeed, her advice 
was being asked about them; and while 
she read, she had an argument prepared 
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against every proposition that was made. 
“What nonsense!” she ejaculated once 
or twice, “ and for how long do they pro- 
pose basking in that odious little villa with 
the flapping blinds ? Barbara was made 
for big rooms.” 

Fanny knew that she could be convin- 
cing, and as she read she noted many weak 
points in her friend’s letter which would 
probably be assailed in her own reply. 

The last sentence of all was made with 
Barbara’s old direct simplicity, and with- 
out excuse, and it seemed to the vicar’s 
daughter as she read, that the writer had 
at first wandered away from herself for a 
time, and had been holding out pitiful 
hands for help—had been excusing her- 
self, almost, and asking to be forgiven, 
not for wrong done but for a horrible and 
inevitable right, and that in the end, like 
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one whose voice is steady again after long» 
weeping, Barbara’s faltering was over. 

“We have let Four-Chimneys for twelve 
years.” 

. . . There followed some directions to 
her kind friend Fanny—a request, first of 
all, that she would escort the children to 
France, and if she really would be her 
kind self and send out some things which 
were named, and put away others, Barbara 
would be most sincerely grateful. 

“That’s settled,” said Fanny viciously, 
folding the letter smartly together and put- 
ting it back in the envelope. Once during 
the morning she said in excuse for an un- 
usual tear that fell, “ It isn’t that I mind 
the trouble of putting away her things, or 
packing up for her. . . . I funk going to 
the house. I'll cry, or do something silly. 
It is much worse than telling the children. 
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. . . It suited Monty’s comfort, and he 
has forgotten it. He has forgotten Persian 
myths for the sake of the French Renais- 
sance—and patronizes that!” She gave 
little inconsecutive ejaculations as she went 
about her parish work, for Fanny often 
talked aloud for the sake of company. 
“Too much personality, I suppose, and 
much too fond of it....I am afraid 
Barbara encouraged that in him. ... He 
was always charming, even to me, and, 
after all, she is devoted to him.” Miss 
Devereux remembered the night on which 
she had been asked to make a third at 
dinner, and repeated with emphasis, “ She 
is devoted to him. . . . She must be de- 
voted to him!” Surely she had always 
loved him and would always love him ! 
She asked the children to tea at the 
vicarage to break the news to them, and 
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she asked Mrs. Meredith to come too. 
“Mary is convincing,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘She will see some aspect of the 
case which I could never guess at. I shall 
tell the children that it is perfectly beastly, 
but they have got to bear it. Dear Mary 
will probably know why all this has come 
about, and see good in it. I confess I 
don’t!” 

Fanny made many rich cakes for tea, 
and shook her head over them, saying, “ I 
am baiting a trap for those kids.” She 
felt shy of them, and became boisterous 
“rotted”? too much, and the 
children saw through it and became bois- 
terous too, without enjoying themselves. 
When Mrs. Meredith arrived they turned 
to her with a feeling of relief, and Fanny 
gulped down her jealousy as she could. 

“I have a great piece of news for you 


at tea-time, 
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all,” she began, and told them first that 
they were to go and join their father and 
mother. The village in the south of France 
was described at great length, and little 
French children in wooden shoes were 
offered as one of the charms of French 
life. It was difficult to have to tell the ' 
Leslies that they were leaving home for 
a child’s eternity of twelve years. Fanny 
appealed to their loyalty and appealed in 
vain. They detested little French chil- 
dren, and did not care whether they wore 
wooden shoes or not. They wanted to 
have their mother, but they wanted to 
have her at Four-Chimneys. There was 
the garden which they could not leave, 
and the village, and the church, and their 
old schoolroom, and the nurseries. 

“Why, so ’elp me,” said Fanny, rally- 
ing them as she could, “ one would almost 
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think these kids were not going back to 
their mother!” But she handed Tom 
over to Mrs. Meredith, because Tom had 
not spoken as the others had done. 

“They feels it ’orrid,’ said Fanny to 
Mrs. Meredith, after they had all left. 
“Was Tom consolable ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Meredith briefly. “I 
have not seen you since you got back, 
Fanny.” 

“I wrote to you from London,” said 
Fanny. 

““I know. I answered the letter.” 

““And I spent hours over it,” Fanny 
said, “ without being able to decipher a 
line of it!” 

“I write an excruciating hand,” said 
Mrs. Meredith. 

* But some people are able to read it 
as if it were copperplate,” replied Fanny, 
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“just as some people have ears to hear 
what you say.” 

“Tell me how Barbara is,” said Mrs. 
Meredith. Although Montagu was the 
invalid, every one asked how Barbara 
was. 

“ Barbara is always well,” said Fanny. 

“And the place is a pleasant one?” 
Mrs. Meredith asked. 

“There is sunshine and blue sky,” said 
Fanny. 

“You mean the climate did not make 
up to you for many other things which 
you missed ? ” 

“A week of it was quite enough for 
me,”’ said the vicar’s daughter. 

** And Barbara ? ” 

“ T think I said Barbara was well.” 

“ Fanny, tell me more about her. I 
shall not ask if she is happy. But has 
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she interests? Are there any amusements 
—any distractions there? I should like 
to know if her daily life has some pleasures 
of its own.” 

“‘ Barbara works a good deal,” said 
Fanny. “She always misses the chil- 
dren, you know, when they are not with 
her. And she sits at home in the after- 
noons and says, ‘ Well, Monty dear,’ 
when he comes in at five o'clock. He 
always likes her to be in at five, as you 
know.” 

“The morning after the battle is often 
a dull day,” said Mrs. Meredith. 

“Her days are dull enough, goodness 
knows !” quoth Fanny. 

Old words and old phrases have passed 
away with the coming of modern days. 
With a better understanding the reverence 
which used to feed on mystery has died 
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away. We are sceptical now of much that 
impressed our forefathers, and we dread 
to use the phraseology which to them was 
everyday speech. Once, long ago, a be- 
lief was held in shining saints, and those 
did not belong to the host of the redeemed 
in Paradise, but to men and women, whom, 
because it seemed to these old lovers of 
mystery that they worked with a certain 
radiance on their faces, they called shin- 
ing saints. With our abhorrence of cant 
we decline the name of saint, except to 
a few properly canonized persons in the 
calendar who, perhaps more than most 
people, would, if they returned to earth, 
be puzzled to know why their names 
should be found there. But we still see 
in some faces a reflected light, while the 
light itself is invisible. 

‘She always seems to face the sun,” 
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thought Fanny, looking at Mrs. Meredith’s 
face. 

“My dear,” she said with her usual 
candour, “‘ you know I never have under- 
stood what you say, and still less what 
you feel. Perhaps that is because you 
are miles beyond me, or above me, or 
whatever you like to call it. Do you re- 
member saying to me once, just before 
Barbara left, that you looked upon her as 
a triumphant woman ? ” 

“Did I say that?” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith. 

“ Well, if that is a triumph I am not 
‘avin’ any!” Fanny bit her lips and 
laughed in her old way. 

Mrs. Meredith still looked westward 
towards the setting sun, perhaps because 
there lay Barbara’s woods. Those were 
her fields on the uplands, and here, closer 
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by, were her villagers, clustering in the 
cottages by the old gates. The quiet 
fields were full of her, more particularly, 
Mrs. Meredith thought, in the twilight, 
when she had often come across them to 
the cottage. The peacefulness of Tol- 
hurst was all part of Barbara. The church- 
yard up there on the hill was where she 
had wanted to sleep some day in sure and 
certain hope. The old square pew where 
she used to sit would surely never have 
any one in it like Barbara, with the sober 
bonnet set upon her yellow hair. In the 
schoolhouse there would no longer be 
concerts, with execrable music, arranged 
and most fondly believed in by Barbara. 
Ten—twelve years hence—as an older 
woman she might perhaps come back to 
Four-Chimneys, and show her children 
to the villagers, and hear that they had 
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grown. For twelve years the old house 
would be empty of her. It would be re- 
arranged, perhaps, and refurnished, and 
Barbara’s austere bedroom would be made 
gay with muslin and chintz. Her chair 
would be moved from its draughty place 
by the window. In the old cupboards 
another woman’s gowns and cloaks would 
hang. The stable would be empty of 
the horses she used to ride, and the garden 
would be altered, perhaps. But Barbara 
would not be gone from the place, Mrs. 
Meredith thought. A ghost surely need 
not wait until after death to come and re- 
visit a house it used to love—a graveyard 
is not the only hallowed ground. When 
others came and walked in the old garden, 
or sat in the wide rooms, Barbara’s friend 
going there might still say: “ The place 
is full of her.” She would not ask for 
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her step on the stair, or a visible pres- 
ence; but she thought that in the twi- 
light or in the long afternoons, when the 
old house slept, Barbara would come to 
Four-Chimneys. 


THE END. 
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This volume continues the tale of the doings of Napo- 
leon’s dashing cavalry officer, who was introduced to 
the world in ‘The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. Elizabeth Robins. 
This is Miss Robins’s most famous novel, the only 
great novel in which Polar adventure plays a part. 


JOHN VERNEY. H. A. Vachell. 
A story of modern English life and politics, in which 
appear some of the characters whom we have already 
met in Mr. Vachell’s Harrow tale, “The Hill.” 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
E. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
This famous book, the modern classic of Irish life, 
needs no commendation to the public. For humour 
of situation and character it is without a rival. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. Stanley J. Weyman. 
This brilliant romance describes the life of the French 
Court in the days of Richelieu. It has attained a wide 
popularity alike as a novel and as a drama. 


TRENT’S LAST CASE. E. C. Bentley. 
This has been by far the most successful detective novel 
of recent years. Mr. Lewis Hind in Zhe Daily Chronicle 


described it as the best detective story of the century. 
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SCARLET RUNNER. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
In this book Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’ déscribe the 
various doings of a young gentleman whose sole worldly 
possession is a large touring car. Adventures are to the 
adventurous, and Christopher Race found them in full. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. E. F. Benson. 
In this story of modern country-house life Mr. Benson 
mingles mystery, intrigue, and comedy with the skill of 
which he alone has the secret. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. Flora Annie Steel. 
“Sometimes the potter’s thumb slips in the moulding, 
so in the firing the pot cracks.” Mrs. Steel’s brilliant 
study of Anglo-Indian life is based upon this text. It is 
one of the most dramatic and moving of her Indian novels. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. Flora Annie Steel. 
This book is generally regarded as Mrs. Steel’s master- 
piece. It is a story of the Indian Mutiny, and contains 
a wonderful picture of the heroism of English men and 
women in that time of terror. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. | Stanley J. Weyman. 
This, one of the first of Mr. Weyman’s famous novels, 
deals with France in the time of the Huguenot wars, 
and contains a brilliant picture of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. A. Courlander. 
This realistic story of life on a great London newspaper 
is probably the best novel of journalism ever written. 


A WALKING GENTLEMAN. James Prior. 
In this delightful fantasia a young peer, on the eve of 
his marriage, walks out of his park into the world of 
common folk, and in the adventures which follow finds 
that zest for life which he had hitherto found wanting. 
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